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The 
army's 
war on 
beauty 


Last Saturday The Times revealed 
that the Army wants to buy a large 
area of moorland in Northumber- 
land for tank training. 


This news follows the decision to 
use Glen Affric for training; the 
death of two boys on the artillery 
ranges at Lulworth, Dorset; and the 
helicopter exercise in Dartmoor 
National Park. 


The army occupies 329,000 acres 
for training in Britain, and it is 


& 


looking for another 100,000 acres - 
and possibly more. It uses several 
hundred square miles for training 
in Germany, and if the troops are 
withdrawn from there, they will 
want similar space in Britain. 


The land occupied by the army 
includes 157 miles of coastline and 
some of the most outstanding areas 
of natural beauty in the country. 
What happens to these areas under 
military occupation is a symbol of 


what armies do everywhere they 
go, in peace as in war. Villages like 
Imber and Tyneham have been 
destroyed; tanks churn up the 
ground into moonscape; unexplod- 
ed shells lie about; the public is 
excluded, and natural wildness 
is conquered by barbed wire and 
concrete. 


This country is overcrowded; it 
needs every scrap of its open space, 
and particularly its moorland wild- 
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erness. These immensely valuable 
lands must be preserved from mili- 
tary invasion, and those already 
occupied should be liberated. There 
is no reason why military needs 
should have automatic priority 
over other needs: on the contrary, 
the army’s private war against 
beauty and quiet provides an excel- 
lent reason why it should not train 
anywhere - or exist at all. 

Photo shows Centurion tank in 
moonscape at Bovington, Dorset. 


What are we to make of the slanging 
match inside the Parliamentary Labour 
Party? On the most immediate, element- 
ary level, the behaviour of all parties 
concerned verges on the infantile. To 
speak of your fellow men as dogs, or to 
allow yourself to be forced into a posi- 
tion where you have to sit back and hear 
yourself referred to as a dog, is the kind 
of behaviour which is simply not proper 
to normal grown men; it is profoundly 
degrading, and an exact illustration of 
Acton’s dictum about power and person- 
al corruption. 

But the problem goes deeper than this. 
The 63 MPs who “rebelled” last week 
are obviously concerned men, else they 
would not have taken what were, by 
their own terms, extreme steps. On the 
surface, they are concerned with “ de- 
fence”’: that is to say, they are appalled 
by the investment of enormous sums of 
the common public wealth in actual or 
potential murder; and they believe that 
this wealth could be more profitably 
diverted to the service of genuine human 
needs and interests. 

They are also concerned with something 
more than this. Some of them seem to 
have realised that there is something 
fundamentally absurd about their mode 


POLITICS, POWER AND 
CONSCIENCE 


of proceeding, and that they have sold 
their birthright to an impersonal, organ- 
ised system which allows them no free- 
dom whatever. 

In this respect, Mr Wilson was absolutely 
correct when he reminded them that 
their livelihoods depended ultimately on 
their ability to toe the line and troop 
into the lobbies at the crack of a Whip. 
Government in England today is a jug- 
gernaut of coercive, centralised, sover- 
eign power; and that kind of power 
never decrees itself out of existence: in 
the last resort, it recognises no principle 
superior to that of its own self-preser- 
vation. Hence the refusal of a free vote 
on the decimal currency issue. In ex- 
change for its members’ automatic alleg- 
iance and obedience, government guar- 
antees them security of tenure, release 
from the onerous demands of personal 
responsibility, inquiry, choice, decision, 
discrimination and freedom. 

This is what Mr Wilson meant when he 
said that every dog is entitled to one 
bite; and if the realisation of this rather 
dirty truth could strike to every MP in 
the House, we might expect mass defec- 
tions from the ranks tomorrow. Indeed, 
the fact that Mr Wilson flaunted this 
central truth in such naked terms is why 


the disarray among the more committed 
MPs is so genuine. The most sensible 
among them are now beginning to realise 
just how impotent they truly are, which 
is why there is, for once, a real “ crisis 
of conscience ” in the air. 

But whether or not this abrupt entry 
into reality is likely to lead to action is 
another matter. In general, politicians 
seem incapable of learning to relinquish 
their power; we can hardly expect other- 
wise, since it is the power which makes 
them politicians, dominates their lives 
and pervades their style. Will the 
“rebels ” fight back, and risk expulsion, 
or will they just grumble and toe the 
line? 

We are not dismissing the efforts of all 
MPs out of hand. Our position, put 
simply, is that it is possible to work in 
consort with MPs, if such action is likely 
to bear fruit. But we fear that the num- 
ber of occasions when genuine fruit is 
likely to result from such coalitions is 
rapidly dwindling, and that we cannot 
expect much, if anything, from MPs in 
the way of initiating radical, qualitative 
change. 

For example, the 63 “rebels,” by their 
actions, seem to have demonstrated that, 
even within the instituted framework of 


routine politics, there is an alternative 
possible mode of proceeding. But, even 
if they represented an organised and 
coherent movement (which they don’t), 
they would be hard put to bypass the 
demoralising and stupefying demands 
of the political clubhouse. And even sup- 
posing that they meant business and 
managed to capture the real strongholds 
of power, they could hardly take a con- 
stitutional oath to ring down the flag, 
abolish the armed services, and diminish 
coercive sovereign power. Of course, they 
have no such purpose; but in our present 
situation, nothing less will serve. 
However, when you tell a politician this, 
he says: ‘“‘ Yes, I agree, but there is no 
alternative.” So then you tell him that 
there is an alternative, but that he 
simply refuses to accept the validity of 
any choice that does not, in the first 
place, protect his power. And naturally, 
he replies: “ Well, what is your alterna- 
tive?” 

The bitter fact is that we are often 
stumped for an adequate answer, because 
we, too, have not given enough mind to 
the logic of our position. When the con- 
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Overseas students 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
his decision to impose swingelng in- 
creases in the fees of overseas students 
in British Universities, C. A. R. Crosland 
said that he had no objection to being 
called a fascist by students, but that he 
took grave exception to the intemperate 
attacks which had been made on him 
by vice-chancellors and the senior com- 
mon room. Of course Mr Crosland is 
not a fascist: but his actions are illiberal 
and authoritarian in the extreme, and it 
is hardly surprising that they call forth 
strenuous attacks from the student body. 
As for members of the senior common 
room, Mr Crosland does them less than 
justice: the truth is that their shock at 
his attacks on academic freedom is the 
more profound because they remember 
what he used to write, when he was the 
spokesman of non-doctrinaire radicalism 
and liberal reform. 

During the days when he was baiting the 
“fundamentalist” left, C. A. R. Crosland 
advanced an eleven-point programme for 
a ‘“yadical, progressive, revisionist 
Socialist party.” That these included the 
now painful invocations to economic 
growth and generous welfare provisions, 
we ought in charity to forget. But we 
certainly ought not to forget that three 
of the points concerned “liberalisation 
of laws on immigration,” an “ abatement 
of national sovereignty in favour of 
world government,” and “ racial equality 
and an effective programme of foreign 
aid.” “ With such a programme” wrote 
the present minister of education, “there 
would be little danger of becoming ‘ too 
like the Tories!’” Back in 1961 these 
words aroused some sympathy in the 
senior common room. Now, after the 
wholly retrogressive and _ reactionary 
measures of immigration contro} initia- 
ted in deference to the Smethwick elec- 
tion results, it is hardly surprising if the 
senior common room observes a certain 
continuity in governmental policy, cul- 
minating in this latest act, which is cal- 
culated to staunch the flow of students 
from former colonies, many of whom 
have only been forced to voyage here 
by the cumulative effects of two cen- 
turies of expropriative maladministra- 
tion of their own countries by Mr Cros- 
land’s imperial forerunners. At least 
these extorters did not present their 
policies as humanitarian socialism. 

As recently as March 1961 Mr Crosland 
was writing in Encounter: ‘To a social- 
ist, a radical, or a humanitarian... if 
one is against glaring inequality between 
classes, one should be against it between 
nations. If one seeks to abolish poverty 
at home, one should seek to abolish it 
abroad. If one wants a welfare state, 
one should ultimately want a welfare 
world. Moral aspirations should not (al- 
though they often do) stop at the cus- 
toms sheds at Dover .. .” Old copies of 
this inspiring exhortation still lie 
around in some senior common rooms. 
Of course, when one looks at the Wilson 
administration’s record in respect to 


Old coin for new 


Trevor Hatton, ex-circulation manager of 
Peace News, writes: 
“Your eloquent appeals for funds 
rarely fall on deaf ears; rather the 
hands are too lazy to dig into the 
pockets. But see what I have dug up 
here - a genuine Roman coin; not sil- 
ver or gold alas, nor in anything like 
mint condition. But in some way per- 
haps it might help to pay some of 
your worldly debts. . . . Render unto 
Caesar etc.” 
What are we bid for this very tatty 
looking Tetricus I “ barbarous radiate” 
(to quote the experts)? 
Typically the crowned profile of the 270- 
273 AD emperor, is backed by a statue 
of pax with olive branches. Sixteen hun- 
dred years on and the dear old state is 
still trying to tell us its power hunger 
is strictly for peace. 
Peace News’ bona fides are rather better, 
and although not strictly speaking nu- 
mismatists, we are very interested in 
collecting money. At present we’re 
seriously near starvation level. Our 
£3,000-by-January-31 appeal is still less 
than half way there. 
To the sender of the first £5 donation 
opened in next Monday morning’s mail 
we offer Tetricus - in bronze. 
RUSH please, we need a big response. 
HARRY MISTER 


domestic poverty, one can see that Mr 
Crosland has some right on his side. It 
is perhaps reasonable to assume that if 
nothing can be done to aid seven and a 
half million people in Britain who live 
at or below national assistance level, 
maybe it is premature to forage out with 
our superior morality beyond the cus- 
toms sheds. This is not how his readers 
took his meaning six years ago, however. 
“We have a right,” he said, “to expect 
from the Western peoples a more gener- 
ous interest in the whole question of 
foreign aid ...in the long run we may 
hope to civilise public opinion in inter- 
national affairs.” 

True, even in those days Mr Crosland 
was cautious. “ We must not of course 
cry for the moon,” he said: “ people will 
never be as willing to spend money on 
foreigners as on their own compatriots.” 
This is one prophecy of which the minis- 
ter must be especially proud: alone of 
all his forecasts it has been upheld. The 
pity of it is that it had to be upheld 
by his own hand. But if he has proved 
invariably wrong about the economy, 
about the prospect for major social bene- 
fits without significant structural attacks 
on the powers of capital, about his own 
commitment to liberal values; he may 
yet, in spite of himself, come to be 
found right in one other prediction. 
“Eventually ” he wrote in January 1961, 
“one hopes a rebellious younger genera- 
tion, aided by much increased inter- 
course with the outside world, will shat- 
ter the present mood.” I wonder if, in 
1961, he thought that he would not be 
minding if that generation called him a 
fascist? 

Ken Coates, 

19 Greenfield Street, 

Dunkirk, Nottingham. 


‘Pacifist MPs’ 


At several general elections many of us 
have been cajoled into voting for and 
working for certain Labour candidates, 
on the grounds that these individuals 
were pacifist, near pacifist, left-wing, or 
CND. Some were even commended by 
peace papers. 

Pacifists urged me not to contest Wool- 
wich West, because it was alleged that 
W. Hamling (Labour) was CND and 
almost pacifist; and I myself persuaded 
the Fellowship Party Executive not to 
contest one by-election, since the Labour 
candidate, Edward Redhead, was said to 
be a Christian pacifist. 

It is therefore ironical to note among 
those recorded in Hansard as having 
voted for the largest peace-time arms 
estimate in British history, the following 
names: William Hamling, Edward Red- 
head, Victor Yates, Anthony Greenwood, 
David Winnick, Andrew Faulds, Judith 
Hart, Harold Davies, Raymond Fletcher 
and Stephen Swingler. 

These names are not to be found among 
Labour MPs appealing for support of the 
Easter Demonstration. 

Ronald S. Mallone, 

141 Woolacombe Road, 

London SE3. 


‘Humanity’ 


On January 27 Peace News carried an 
article by Bob Overy on our “ Operation 
Vietnam,” which sought volunteers from 
every country in the world to travel on 
a mission to Vietnam in an attempt to 
bring about a three-month cease-fire. 
Your readers might like to know what 
has transpired. From Britain the re- 
sponse was good, despite the fact that 
cther than Peace News only The Times 
and the Guardian reported it. Over sixty 
serious volunteers are available, at ages 
ranging from 19 to 35. Of the total, 23 
were women, 37 were men. There were 
no nurses or doctors among the volun- 
teers. 

From Japan there has been a wide re- 
sponse and we have been offered the 
World Friendship Centre in Hiroshima 
as a preparation and embarkation base. 
But from the rest of the world absolute 
silence. It would seem that Britain and 
Japan are more concerned with the ces- 
sation of the Vietnam war than other 
countries. 

Communications were despatched. to 
President Johnson, Marshall Ky, Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh and Nguyen Van Hieu 
on February 3 requesting them to ex- 
tend the cease-fire on February 8 to a 
period of three months. It would be nice 
to report some response, alas there has 
been none. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


In the meantime our members are start- 
ing petitions and asking all people to 
sign a request to the parties involved to 
agree to a three months cease-fire and 
calling upon the United Nations Organ- 
isation to lend its weight to this request. 
The first petition has started in Cumber- 
land and will soon, we hope, spread 
throughout the whole country. 

Harry G. Knight, Secretary, 

“ Humanity,” 

Conway Hall, 

Red Lion Square, London WC1. 


Art and morality 


I would like to comment on Alla 
Weaver’s letter (March 3), when she 
accuses Ronald Sampson of seeing 
“works of art chiefly as vehicles for the 
expression of mora] attitudes.” I think 
that she is right in one sense, namely, 
that in most cases works of art are not 
primarily ‘‘vehicles for the expression 
of moral attitudes.” But I think that 
she is wrong in this particular instance, 
and that Ronald Sampson was justified 
in viewing Tolstoy’s work in this light, 
since Tolstoy’s case, I should say, is the 
exception which proves the rule. 
Tolstoy’s writings (most particularly 
War and Peace and The Death of Ivan 
Ilych) are primarily “vehicles for the 
expression of moral attitudes.” This is 
not to say that they are not genuine 
works of art; on the contrary, they are 
both genuine and great, precisely be- 
cause the images are so profound that 
they do not allow themselves to be de- 
tached from the ideas and attitudes 
which inform them: the whole morality 
of the man’s being is solidly fused in 
the artistic activity. 

War and Peace, for example, expresses, 
and even celebrates, the demonic ele- 
ment in war, the abysmal excitement of 
mankind gone mad. But the end result 
is finished and cathartic: the fearful 
images are purged, transcended, inter- 
preted, or otherwise integrated with the 
rest of life; they do not incite repeti- 
tion. How is this? Surely, it is because 
the novel is infused by, and teaches us, 
a profound pacifism, a lofty and com- 
passionate dismay at the infatuated 
violence of men in their armies. Like 
any great work of art, it leaves its audi- 
ence with a saner, more whole philoso- 
phy; and it takes away some of the 
venom from the cruelty and arrogance 
in the soul of men. 

Of course, from a “ practical” point of 
view, such great art is “useless,” since 
it does not lead to immediate action. 
However, I believe that there is a strong 
case for saying that genuine works of 
art, by forcibly confronting us with a 
more meaningful, more real universe, 
do, in fact, tend to initiate conversion. 
In other words, this means that even 
when a work of art is not at all a 
“vehicle for the expression of moral 
values,” its actual long term effect, if it 
be genuine and not counterfeit, cannot 
help but be moral: it is precisely from 
the fragile, tentative, individual discrim- 
inations of art that moral values emerge. 
If this is correct, then the end result 
of any genuine work of art can only be 
to enlarge the sum of freedom and per- 
sonal responsibility that is in every 
man’s heart; it can never be, whatever 
the provocation, to diminish or to sup- 
press, even provisionally, this freedom. 
Otherwise, it is not art at all, but some- 
thing else, something vicious and con- 
temptible: cheap journalism, public 
rhetoric, political speech, and so forth. 
Roger Barnard, 

148a Fellows Road, 

London NW3. 


Fare comment 


I can’t help feeling John Papworth has 
fallen into the trap of sorting out Right 
and Wrong. Why should we be under- 
standing about petty cheating? It’s 
exactly this kind of trivial selfishness 
that makes our dreams of an anarchist 
society unrealistic. What’s the use of 
talking about voluntary co-operation 
when we can’t even trust people to pay 
a sevenpenny fare? We all do foolish 
things, as John Papworth says, and it’s 
very unpleasant to see ticket inspectors 
playing at being television policemen. 
But do we lose our common humanity 
by putting on a uniform? 

John Orford, 

104 Newlands Park, 

Sydenham, London SE26. 


A. J. Muste 


I feel people in England should know 
how much A. J. Muste was liked and 
admired while he was in North Vietnam 
and what a shock and sorrow the news 
of his death has been. 

Nguyen Trung Hieu, the young man who 
was assigned to him as interpreter and 
general aide, was one of my first stu- 
dents and has been my close friend since 
he took up his work with the Peace Com- 
mittee in 1961. He has spoken often to 
me of the old peace fighter both during 
and since his visit to Hanoi, always with 
admiration and affection. At 82 years 
old, the Rev A. J. Muste was alert in 
mind and extremely anxious to get down 
to the heart of things. He slept well, 
and ate and drank very frugally; he was 
glad of Hieu’s help in dressing and in 
the lift and such places. While he sub- 
mitted to his care he sometimes would 
have liked a little more liberty to exert 
himself. For instance, he told me he and 
his delegation would have liked to inter- 
view more than two of the captured 
pilots, but at ten o’clock it was suggested 
that they had had a long enough day and 
ought to go to bed! Everyone here, 
from the President downwards, thought 
most highly of him. 

And he, apart from the very fine state- 
ment given on leaving, which he wrote 
himself with only a very few amend- 
ments by the Bishop and the Rabbi, 
spent a whole morning writing picture 
cards to every single person who had 
helped him during his visit, thanking 
and wishing them well. He even wrote 
separate cards to Hieu, his wife and his 
little four-year-old daughter, which I 
have now in front of me. They are so 
tender that I must quote from them. 
“Dear Hieu,” he wrote, “you have been 
a most faithful and enjoyable attendant 
to me and I am sad at leaving you and 
your associates. However, thanks in 
large measure to you and your associ- 
ates my stay here has been fruitful be 
yond expectations. My sadness is offset 
by the fact that my stay here has 
brought me new and dear friends such 
as yourself, and comrades in the great 
struggle to end the present war and all 
war, and to usher in the new day for all 
mankind. I am much indebted to you, 
your devoted friend, A. J. Muste. Hanoi. 
19.1.67.” 

I was fortunate to take breakfast with 
A.J. and his friends on two occasions. 
He wanted to know how ordinary people 
were affected by war conditions and 
understood very well that they had many 
hardships to endure and yet were pre- 
pared to brave them all for the sake of 
their country’s freedom. He was abso- 
lutely definite “that the responsibility 
for taking the initiative toward peace in 
this case lies with the United States.” 
The Vietnamese hoped for much from 
his visit and his promise to do every- 
thing he could to spread the truth about 
their struggle on his return. They know 
that he had already made his position 
clear, both in London and in the USA. 
Nevertheless, he wanted to do much 
more and his death is a very great loss 
both to Vietnam and to the peace-lovers 
of the whole world. For him, perhaps, 
at 82, there could be no better time to 
close the chapter, than after his out- 
standing achievement in visiting both 
Saigon and Hanoi in support of the 
great cause he had fought for all his 
life. I am so very glad I met him. 
Freda Cook, 

Hanoi, 

North Vietnam. 


Residential Conference 
Otterburn Hall, Northumberland 
March 17 - 19 1967 


Subjects: 


TRAINING FOR 
NON-VIOLENCE 
RHODESIA, VIETNAM 


Speakers: 

The Very Rev the Lord MacLeod, 
Archbishop Roberts, SJ, Ralph Bell, 
Peter Cadogan, 

Pasteur Jean Lasserre. 

Write to Ralph Bell, Otterburn Hall, 


Otterburn, Northumberland 
for full details. 


This text is part of an address 
which was delivered by Erich 
Fromm at Madison Square Garden 
on December 8 last year: he was 
in New York to take part in the 
SANE Human Rights Day Rally. 
Dr Fromm is one of the most dis- 
tinguished contemporary thinkers 
and writers on psychotherapy, psy- 
choanalysis, and varieties of alien- 
ation in modern man: among his 
best known works are “The Sane 
Society,” “Fear Of Freedom,” and 
“ Psychoanalysis And Religion.” 


Even if it were true’ that our military 
intervention in South Vietnam helped 
the South Vietnamese people to be free, 
are we not harming them, ourselves, and 
the whole human race in another way 
which outweighs even the good we be- 
lieve we are doing? What I refer to is 
the indifference to life and the brutali- 
sation of man which have been increas- 
year by year since the First World War. 
It seems that by the time the Second 
World War started, there was little left 
of that force in man which is called 
“conscience,” the essence of which is 
an inherent protest against the wanton 
destruction of life. 


Now, since the development of nuclear 
weapons, responsible statesmen of great 
countries, men who in their private lives 
are as honourable and as kind as average 
human beings, are prepared for the 
possibility of a nuclear war which will 
end with the destruction of civilisation, 
if not of all life. They hope that these 
weapons will never be used, but they are 


ERICH FROMM 


INDIFFERENCE TO LIFE 


willing to use them in the pursuit of 
political aims which they consider to 
be legitimate. 

How can we explain this? How is it poss- 
ible that at the very moment when the 
human race seems to be on the verge of 
fulfilling the dreams of centuries, there 
is this tremendous indifference to the 
destruction of all? 

I believe the reason lies in the fact that 
love and respect for life and our moral 
protest against destruction has been in- 
creasingly weakened, step by step, every 
day, since 1914. And the war in Vietnam 
seems like the ultimate step in desensi- 
tising ourselves to destructiveness and 
to our indifference to life. Here we are 
killing, burning and mutilating many 
more civilians - men, women and child- 
ren - than enemy soldiers. We turn our 
backs to the tortures applied to prisoners 
of war by the South Vietnam armies. 
We bomb a very small country every 
day, with the explicit intention that if 
the people have suffered enough they 
will give in, a principle that is not 
different from the application of medie- 
val torture, and one which has nothing 
to do with the principles of warfare as 
they have developed among civilised 
nations. 

We report our success, not as was done 
in previous wars by mentioning the 
territory gained, but by the number of 
enemies killed in a hunt. People read 
the news of all this while they are hav- 
ing their breakfast, or on their way to 
work. If this trend goes on still further, 
the last remnant of conscience will have 
been removed from the souls of men, and 
universal dehumanisation will take 
place. 

Must I remind you that the defusing of 
destructive impulses has been the aim 


of all great religions: Christian as well 
as of Judaism and Buddhism? Must I 
remind you that the essence of all these 
religions can be summarised in the sen- 
tence that man should choose life and 
not death? That the basic form of all 
ethical behaviour is the reverence of 
life, as Albert Schweitzer formulated it? 
Must I remind you that this is not only 
the basic core of all great religions, but 
also that of humanist philosophy, and of 
the development of democracy, which 
developed a system serving the protec- 
tion of each person’s life, even that of 
criminals? 

What threatens us is not only that a 
nuclear holocaust might destroy all 
civilisation, but that we are already now 
destroying civilisation before such a 
holocaust occurs. The human race is 
confronted with the immediate danger 
that its moral fabric will be torn to 
pieces; and the basic structure of this 
fabric is precisely the love for life and 
all that is living, and the elimination of 
that most terrible perversion which man 
is capable of: the attraction to decay and 
death, and the irrational passion to force 
others to do one’s will by inflicting pain 
on them. 

The wish for freedom and the need for 
freedom is certainly one of the deepest 
longings in every man, and if we become 
deaf to this wish we damage ourselves. 
But even the man without freedom re- 
mains human as long as he makes life 
his choice, and not destruction. If in- 
difference to life and destructiveness 
wins the upper hand, then indeed, there 
is no freedom to be gained, because there 
remains nothing but the utmost degrada- 
tion man is capable of: to be a beast 
of prey. 

If we open our eyes, we see that our 
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conscience, which largely has the func 
tion to protest against our destructive 
potential, is losing its strength. And more 
than that, in an industrial, bureaucratic 
society we transform ourselves into 
things managing other people as if they 
were things; we stop loving life and 
make idols out of gadgets and organisa- 
tions. Perhaps our greatest danger is 
not so much cruelty, but the indifference 
to life which is a consequence of our 
idolatry of all that is purely mechanical, 
organisational and unalive. 


Whatever the rights and the wrongs of 
the struggle in Vietnam, I join with the 
many for whom our religious and human- 
istic tradition is still alive by saying: 
stop killing. Stop it now, or we will lose 
the capacity to ever stem the tide of 
death and dehumanisation. And do not 
forget that we are not dealing only with 
what is going on in South East Asia. We 
are dealing with what is going on in 
our own midst, in the increasing violence 
at home, the brutal killings in individual 
cases, and the ruthless destructiveness 
of juvenile gangs. How do we expect our 
young generation to respect life, if they 
witness daily destruction taking place 
with the consent of their elders? 


There is only one hope to stop the wave 
of violence, and that is to become sensi- 
tive once more to all that is alive. Re- 
gardless of one’s religious or political 
creed, what all those who are concerned 
with man have in common is not the 
question as to whether God is dead, or 
what is democracy, but that man and his 
conscience do not die in the process of 
his brutalisation, and that we avoid be- 
coming Eichmans to whom order and 
organisation are values higher than life 
and growth. 


This report on the background to the French 
general election, which takes place in \two 
stages on March 5 and 12, was written during 
the electoral campaign by Lynette Trotter, 
who lives in Paris. 


A strange little ceremony took place last month in 
the precincts of the barracks at Clignancourt, a Paris 
suburb. A junior minister accompanied by several 
generals and local celebrities laid the first stone for 
a lycée (high school) - much needed in the district. 
After a fanfare from the band of the Republican 
Guard there was a speech from the minister, then 
the celebrities, and the ceremony was over. The 
mystery is that the Ministry of Education has not 
made any decision to build that school, the budget 
does not provide for it to be built, and that particular 
piece of land belongs to the Ministry of War and 
there are no plans to sell it. 

But it ean all be easily explained: on March 5 and 12 
are the French general elections. The minister and 
the two local men named as being present at the 
ceremony will be standing as candidates. 

On television recently M Pompidou remarked that in 
his opinion the greatest achievements of the Gaullist 
administration have been possible because of their 
programme of school reform. His remark was seized 
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De Gaulle in danger 


upon wryly by newspapers of the left, for as they 
pointed out, the school programme (one of national- 
isation and modernisation of the educative structure,) 
is merely a watered-down version of one presented in 
parliament by the left many years ago. The most 
obvious reform, the raising of the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 16, was passed only just before the official 
opening of the electoral campaign. 


The Gaullists have no social programme. They have 
no internal policy apart from stabilisation - stabilisa- 
tion of the franc, stabilisation of the status quo. 
They have been able to maintain this position because 
since 1958 the trade unions have been completely 
destroyed politically. The government, like private 
managements, categorically refuses to hold any sort 
of discussion with trade unions. The unions cannot 
afford lengthy strikes, so they hold short general 
strikes, which can hurt at least for a day or two. 
They still strike, after eight years of Gaullism, for 
the right to get to the conference table to discuss 
salaries and conditions of work. 


It is the organisation of the Gaullists which has kept 
them in power since 1958. Every Gaullist deputy is 
either a power in local politics or in the local 
economic structure. They will be mayors of towns, 
heads of the local chambers of commerce; in an 
industrial area, the richest and most prominent 
factory owners; in a peasant community, the heads 
of the local agriculture corporations (which arrange 
subsidies from the government for local produce). 
Their platform is simple - “ Vote for de Gaulle and 
for me!” De Gaulle: stability of prices; and me: the 
power. They will promise investment in their area, 
a new factory, new government contracts to existing 
factories; they will promise fishing communities 
government susidies to guarantee the prices of fish; 
agricultural communities, subsidies to control the 
price of food, which is now the most expensive in 
Europe. By creating this pre-political situation through 
a net of local interests they have made political 
fighting a sort of blackmail at local level. 

For several years de Gaulle’s foreign policy has been 
applauded widely bv the left, primarily because of its 
anti-Americanism. The most prominent and articulate 
critic of that point of view and of the foreign policies 
has been M Mendés-France. An example: the spec- 
tacular withdrawal from the Atlantic Alliance. It had 
been obvious long before 1965 that the alliance had 
to a certain extent disintegrated and outlived its 
usefulness. There was no need to prolong it until 
1969 but had de Gaulle been a statesman of inter- 
national calibre he could have suggested to the 
USSR, which he visited in 1965, parallel disintegration 
of the Warsaw Pact. But de Gaulle is not interested 
in working for peace or international co-operation. 
He was interested then, as he is now, only in show- 


ing how superbly France could shake off American 
tutelage. 

Similarly, his abrupt veto of Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market in 1963, on the grounds of Britain’s 
insularity and her close ties with the US, served only 
to push Britain even further towards America; the 
blows to the pound brought it closer to the dollar 
than before. Had de Gaulle had a policy other than 
short-term politics he could have foreseen those 
consequences. 

His attitude to the war in Vietnam is equally nega- 
tive. He decries American involvement but declares 
the situation to be insoluble, refuses all opportuni- 
ties for mediation, and takes great care to keep 
France out of any extension of the conflict. For 
de Gaulle the nation is the base, the aim and the 
limit. of all politics. But for the left the aim of 
politics is something else. Politics must not stop 
at frontiers - the objectives of foreign policies must 
be in the interests of all: consolidation of peace, 
lessening of the exploitation of underdeveloped 
countries, their emancipation, and controlling disatm- 
ament. 

This month’s election is important not only for 
France but also for the world. For the first time 
since 1958 Gaullism could be beaten. 

In the presidential election of October 1965, against 
all previous expectations, de Gaulle did not get an 
absolute majority. As a consequence of the votes 
which M Mitterand gained then by presenting himself 
as a presidential candiate, all the non-communist left 
has united behind him in the “Federation de la 
Gauche Democrate et Socialiste.’ Over the past 18 
months the Federation has gone from strength to 
strength and is now at least as strong as the Com- 
munist Party. The state of the parties in the latest 
poll shows Gaullist 40%, Communist 20%, Federation 
20%, and Lecanuet (the Central Democrat party) 10%. 
The Federation has made an important agreement 
with the Communists, to unite behind the better 
placed opposition candidate after the first count. 
Moreover the Communists have hinted that they would 
stand down at the second vote in favour of the 
Federation candidate if by so doing the Gaullist would 
be beaten. 

But very important too is the climate in which the 
elections will be taking place. De Gaulle is built 
upon a myth - whatever political mistakes he makes 
he is France. But once it has been demonstrated, in 
October 1965, that it is possible to defeat the myth 
of de Gaulle, to actually defeat him becomes prob- 
able. Whatever the result, Gaullism is not going to 
stay as it is - it may disintegrate entirely, or, more 
likely, transform itself into a classical European con- 
servative party, with or without de Gaulle as a 
figurehead. 
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Politics, power and conscience 
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ventional politician poses this question, 
he pinpoints those areas of thought and 
action in which the British peace move- 
ment is so desperately lacking. For ten 
years, the peace movement has wasted 
its time, energies and talents in trying 
to influence the machinery of govern- 
ment, in having the conceit to suppose 
that it can effectively intervene in the 
established political processes; mean- 
while, the juggernaut hurtles on un- 
checked, without serious challenge, with 
money, “ efficiency’ and lust for power 
as its principal fuels. 

What we need, if we are ever to consti- 
tute a serious, effective force for peace 
and social change, is to think of new 
ways of positively waging peace and re- 
placing traditional areas of power with 
peaceful, non-coercive, means of func- 
tioning. Some of us have been thinking 
for some time now in terms of individual 
or group action in such areas as com- 
munity welfare, humane culture, authen- 
tic ediication, new political structures, 
econoniic conversion, and so on. But we 
have not thought hard enough, nor have 
we made enough effort to transform 


those ideals into action and to initiate 
such projects. 

And because we haven’t tried hard 
enough, we think that it can’t be done! 
We are right in one respect, namely, 
that it can’t be done so long as we 
neither think nor try hard enough. By 
and large, we do not rebel against our 
insane national policies; instead, we 
huddle together, conform, and put up 
with glaring stupidities, precisely be- 
cause we are vitiated by our own resig- 
nation, our own conviction that nothing 
can be done. 

But events and policies only happen the 
way they do because we co-operate with 
them. What the peace movement has to 
realise today is that the most dangerous 
thing in Britain is not the objective 
system itself, but what people think 
about that system. Feelings of power- 
lessness, helplessness, hopelessness are 
neither innate nor _ self-starting; they 
are induced in and imposed on people 
by exterior means. But once they have 
been induced and imposed, they tend to 
be self-perpetuating. If you think that 
your own actions don’t make any dif- 


ference, the probability is that you won’t 
do anything. If you won’t do anything, 
then nothing will be accomplished, and 
no change will result. If nothing Is ac- 
complished, you can say to yourself, 
“There you are! I knew all along that 
it was hopeless! ” 

If the peace movement can_ break 
through this vicious closed circle and 
help to alter people’s feelings about the 
system, by demonstrating to those 
people, in a multitude of decentralised 
projects and localised acts for peace, 
that it is possible to change the circum- 
stances which surround the lives of in- 
dividuals, without recourse to the official 
political machinery, and without super- 
vision or control by the conventional 
governmental bodies, then it will begin 
to be taken seriously, because it will 
have become serious! Otherwise, it 
might as well give up. Because to carry 
on in the old familiar manner, marching 
up and down, making speeches, without 
bothering to grasp the very real oppor- 
tunities which exist for grass roots work 
and activity, is not serious and is likely 
to get it nowhere at all. 


BOB OVERY 


Sanity and the defence debate 


Britain’s Role Tomorrow, by Christopher 
Mayhew MP (Hutchinson, 30s). 


Writing in the CND monthly paper, 
Sanity, Peter Worsley described this 
book as ‘“‘a major step towards sanity.” 
He was wrong. It is a minor step towards 
sanity. 

It all depends, of course, on what one 
considers “sanity” to be, and I don’t 
want to get too deeply involved in that 
question; but the predictable disappoint- 
ment with the former Minister for the 
Navy’s arguments is that they proceed 
from the very same assumptions that all 
previous defence policies, including the 
present one, have been based upon, 
namely, that Britain has a legitimate 
right to defend her “interests”, or in- 
controvertible duty to defend the allies, 
wherever they may be threatened and 
that she should do so wherever she has 
the power to be successful. Since this 
assumption of the right of self-defence is 
at the root of the whole enormous and 
absurdly disproportionate waste of re- 
sources on “defence” the world over, 
Mr Mayhew’s book is scarcely radical. 
Mayhew’s fundamental argument is very 
simple. Britain no longer has the power 
east of Suez, the imperial power which 
she had in the 19th century, to intervene 
successfully in defence of her interests 
or stability, therefore she should face 
reality and depart. Britain should “ res- 
pond to a new pattern of international 
power.” The idea has “become inap- 
propriate” that Britain should use its 
military power to keep the peace bet- 
ween Asians, Africans and Arabs. Britain 
can no longer “ threaten unchallengeable 
power”: “the peace-keeping power... 
should be dominant enough... to make 
challenges unthinkable. We are very far 
from this now.” We have the respon- 
sibilities of a colonial country in the 
Persian Gulf “ with none of its power to 
administer and develop.” 

Now, the unfortunate corollary of the 
argument in this form is that if Britain 
had the power to enforce her will east of 
Suez, then it would be appropriate for 
her to remain there. Mr Mayhew, of 
course, doesn’t say that Britain was right 
to lord it over the natives in the 19th 
century, but this view seems to follow 
both from his argument and his reluct- 
ance to criticise the American presence 
in south-east Asia. He does draw the 
inevitable lesson from what is happening 
in Vietnam and from the whole “ con- 
tainment of China’ argument that “‘ both 
the United States and Britain should 
withdraw their military presence from 
the mainland of Asia by the seventies.” 
But nowhere does he condemn (nor, I 
believe, has he done so in the Commons) 
the American presence in Vietnam and, 
elsewhere, he assumes that the Ameri- 
cans will remain east of Suez after we 
have gone: 


“|, . our allies are entitled to have 


due warning of our intentions, and 

until they are convinced that we mean 

to leave, they will continue leaning on 

us, and will fail to tackle the problems 

they must face after our departure.” 
This seems to me seriously to undermine 
the moral argument for leaving east of 
Suez, that we have no right to be there. 
Nowhere does Mayhew suggest that the 
foremost task of “ Britain’s role tomor- 
row” will be to persuade the Americans 
to leave east of Suez too. 


There is an interesting passage where 
Mr Mayhew illustrates an earlier admis- 
sion that his judgment as a Junior Min- 
ister at the Foreign Office in the early 
1950s “was wrong at this time.” He 
writes: 
“T once had an argument about our 
east of Suez role with Ho Chi Minh. 
It was in Hanoi in 1954. I remember 
him saying: 
‘Suppose we Vietnamese - together 
perhaps with the Indians - proposed 
ourselves for a peace-keeping role in 
Europe. What would you Europeans 
think? ” 
‘My answer - a weak one, as I now see 
- was to the effect that when North 
Vietnam became a member of the 
United Nations, I hoped she would 
take an active interest in the cause of 
peace in Europe. I would have done 
better to have said frankly that Euro- 
peans would strongly resent an Asian 
peace-keeping presence in Europe. 
This is obviously true.” (My italics.) 
It is a pity that Mayhew gives us so few 
anecdotes in the book, for here he gives 
away unconsciously another of his as- 
sumptions. His original answer was a 
typical politician’s answer, it was evasive 
and one might even call it dishonest; yet 
Mayhew calls it “weak”. He thinks, ap- 
parently, that it would have been better 
if he had told Ho Chi Minh the truth 
because that would have been a strong 
answer! Thus the truth is seen as some- 
thing which politicians play with warily, 
to be produced when it puts you in a 
strong position, to be concealed when 
you are in a weak position. Perhaps, and 
it isn’t pleasant to appear so cynical, Mr 
Mayhew is now playing up the anti-east 
of Suez arguments not only because 
Britain’s position is so clearly untenable 
but also because this will leave him in 
a strong position in a future power- 
struggle? 
This view would tend to be confirmed 
by an incredible passage at the end of 
Mr Mayhew’s intriguing chapter, ‘‘ Why 
I Resigned ”. He shows clearly that dur- 
ing the inter-departmental discussions 
that preceded the Labour government’s 
National Plan and the Defence Review, 
Denis Healey, as Minister of Defence, 
refused under some pressure to allow 
Mayhew to put to the economic and 
policy departments the case of the Navy. 
This was that we should build a carrier 
fleet if we were to stay east of Suez, but 
that we should abandon the east of Suez 


policy altogether if defence expenditure 
was to be held at a “ceiling” of £2,000 
million, which would make the carrier- 
programme impossible. When it became 
clear that the government was going to 
stay east of Suez, that they were going to 
fix expenditure at £2,000 million and 
that they would therefore have to cancel 
the aircraft carriers (CVA.01), Mayhew 
knew his duty to the Navy was to resign. 
He writes: 


“Yet a General Election was plainly 
imminent. After thirty years’ service 
in the Labour Party, it seemed un- 
thinkable to resign from a Labour 
government at the beginning of a 
General Election campaign. 


“It was suggested that I might resign 
after the Election. But the decision 
on CVA.01 would have to be taken, 
and published, before polling day. 
Obviously, I could not acquiesce in a 
decision before polling day, and resign 
over it afterwards. 


“And would my resignation in fact 
have any effect on the voting? The 
more I thought about it, the more 
doubtful it seemed. The Opposition 
could not support my line against the 
government since the solution I pro- 
posed - withdrawal east of Suez - was 
unacceptable to them. I gradually came 
to the conclusion that if I resigned as 
sson_as possible, said all there was to 
say in one major statement, and then 
shut up, the electoral impact would be 
lost in the heat and muddle of the 
campaign. 

“And so, fortunately, it turned out.” 


So there we have it. At that time, we 
thought, CND thought, that Mayhew’s 
resignation was the signal for a massive 
onslaught on the government’s east of 
Suez policy; we hoped and did our bit to 
make defence policy an election issue. 
But, all the time, our noble champion 
himself was hoping that the clear issue 
would become muddied and confused 
“in the heat and muddle” of the elec- 
tion campaign, and “fortunately” he 
was proved right. So much for demac- 
racy! So much, one might add, for the 
forlorn belief that Labour MPs actually 
want issues raised clearly in an election 
campaign. And how does one challenge 
Labour defence policy seriously if one 
isn’t prepared to challenge it during an 
election campaign? 

There’s a lot that is valuable in Mr 
Mayhew’s book. He puts clearly the 
argument that Britain cannot afford its 
east of Suez role and that the Labour 
government, in perversely deciding to 
carry on, is seriously “ over-stretching ” 
the man-power and resources at present 
available to it in the three armed ser- 
vices. Ultimately, however, Britain’s Role 
Tomorrow reveals how despairingly far 
away we are from sanity. Mayhew is very 
proud that by his budgeting Britain’s 
annual “ defence” expenditure would be 
cut to £1,750,000,000. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


It isn’t always that John Papworth and 
I manage to see eye to eye with each 
other, but on the subject of fare dodg- 
ing, I find myself more in agreement 
with him than with his critics (repre- 
sented on this week’s letters page by 
John Orford). 

When John Papworth writes about “an 
entirely predictable response to mass 
travel,” he comes very close to the crux 
of the matter. If people have to live in 
a megalopolis such as London, with home, 
work and amenities widely separated, 
they are at once forced to pay for this 
by having to devote a lot of their time 
- and energy - to travelling. As a matter 
of social justice it seems unreasonable 
to expect them to also pay good money 
for undergoing this necessary hardship. 
A solution to the social problem, as well 
as to London Transport’s financial and 
staff difficulties, might well lie in a flat- 
rate system like the one operated on the 
Paris Metro. London Transport has de- 
vised a number of objections to this 
scheme, which it readily trots out when- 
ever anyone suggests it. These might be 
financially valid; they might not. One of 
the difficulties in dealing with a public 
body is its paid myopia about wider 
social implications. Perhaps we might 
take a lesson from the citizens of Cal.-., 
cutta who, every time the tram corpora- 
tion suggests a fare increase, turn out 
and set fire to a few trams. The proposals 
are invariably shelved. 

* s * 


Still on the subject of tube trains, I was 
wedged in one during the rush-hour the 
other night and my weary, wandering 
gaze lighted on an advertisement about 
factory farming. It showed a calf con- 
fined to a stall 224 inches wide. My 
sympathy for the creature was gradually 
displaced by envy as it dawned on me 
that at the time I was restricted to a 
substantially smaller space. The advert 
pointed out that white veal production 
involved early slaughter, deprivation of 
movement and a deficiency diet. Con- 
ditions to which, with the possible ex- 
ception of early slaughter, human beings 
are increasingly subjected as the tech- 
nological society continues to run amok. 
Is it reasonable to expect society to treat 
its domestic animals more humanely than 
its own members? Alas, it is not. Factory 
farming like factory travel falls into the 
category of symptom, rather than cause 
of the inhuman society. 
* * * 
Final note for those who despair of the 
possibility of a reasonable solution in 
Vietnam. This gem from the Daily Tele- 
graph’s city page will just about finish 
you off: “Copper prices picked up 
yesterday as fears of a quick peace in 
Vietnam receded.” 


On the PLAG 


PLAG is not a new disease, but the 
initials of a recently formed Peace Liter- 
ature Action Group. The idea is to sell 
peace literature at all important mect- 
ings, demonstrations, films, plays. We 
also hope to sell at stations and in busy 
streets. 

To do this, we need people. This is a 
worthwhile job, and at the moment there 
is a great need to get our ideas over to 
as many people as possible. 

When “The War Game” was showing 
at London cinemas, I sold over 1,000 
copies of the Peace News Black Paper 
on H-bomb war. Outside the Aldwych 
theatre, when “US” is on, I find a good 
response to Peace News and pamphlets 
about the war in Vietnam. There must 
be many other films and plays where 
people will buy peace literature. I am 
appealing for people to help us; please 
send your name and address to PLAG, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1, and we 
will keep you informed of what we are 
doing. MANNY BLANKETT 
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HENRY ANDERSON 
THE CASE AGAINST 
THE DRUG CULTURE 


FOUR POEMS BY 


BRIAN PATTEN 
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The greatest need of our time is to clean out the enormous mass of 
mental and emotional rubbish that clutters our minds and makes of all 
political and social life a mass illness. Without this housecleaning we 
cannot begin to see. Unless we see we cannot begin to think. 


Painting, along with calligraphy and 
poetry, has traditionally been the great 
Chinese art form; the brush, loaded with 
ink, symbolises the essence of Chinese 
culture. A Chinese Painter’s Choice, at 
the Arts Council Gallery in St James’s 
Square, brings together some of the 
finest work of the Wen-Jen-Hua school, 
which flourished from the early four- 
teenth century to about 1910. The exam- 
ples on display are taken from the col- 
lection of Madame Ling Su-IIua, herself 
a distinguished calligrapher and painter, 
and they include drawings and paintings 
which are executed in various media 
(ink on paper, colours on paper, ink on 
silk, colours on silk, ink and colours 
mixed, and so on), plus hanging scrolls, 
hand scrolls, album leaves and fan paint- 
ings. As if this were not enough, there 
are, too, a few examples of calligraphy 
and stone rubbing. The exhibition lasts 
till March 27, admission two shillings. 


Now, I think that this work on display 
has several instructive things to say to 
us today, both to artists and to men 
in general. First, these paintings have 
something to say to contemporary artists 
about the actual making of art works. 
The brushwork in these paintings is 
sometimes as heavy as a lump of granite; 
at other times, it is as light as a wisp 
of woodsmoke. But the overall impres- 
sion which you get from them is an 
extraordinary sense of fluid intimacy, as 
if these artists of yesterday were actually 
performing in our presence, now; they 
let us know just how they achieve their 
effects, with none of those laborious and 
often clumsy efforts to conceal technical 
processes which invariably preoccupy 
so many Western artists when they give 
us the “finished product.” The spectator 
feels not only that he knows how things 
have been accomplished, but that he 
knows, too, what the artist experienced 
at the moment of creation; he partici- 
pates directly in the artist’s creative act, 
and in so doing he delights in the 
creator’s powers. 


What is more important, however, is the 
attitude of these artists towards the 
external, natural, material world. Almost 
all of the work on display is landscape 
painting; that is to say, it seeks to de- 
pict, for want of a better phrase, the 
phenomena of non-human nature. A 
quick look at some of the titles will 
make the point: Trees, Pavilion and 
Distant Hills; River Landscape; Rocks 
and Plum Blossom; Old Pine Tree and 
Pavilion; Cascade in the Mountains; 
Spring Landscape; Autumn Flowers; 
Rocks and Waterfalls; Mountain Land- 
scape; Autumn Flowers and Insects; 
Sparrow Perched on a Rock, Looking at 
Berries; Rocks and Orchids; Morning 
Glory; Lotus in Autumn; Butterfly and 
Cabbage; Chickens; and so on. 


So what, you may say. Well, it seems 
to me that most of the major art move- 
ments of the past century have tended 
either to reject the world, sometimes 
completely, as in Surrealism, Dadaism, 
Abstract Expressionism, Tachisme, and 
so on; or they have tended to accept 
the world, as in Futurism, Cubism, 
Vorticism, Constructivism, Kinetic, Pop 
and Op art, etc; even, in some cases, to 
the point of becoming assimilated and 
incorporated as mere adjuncts to the 
everyday business of fashion, design, 
commerce, entertainment. 


But in my opinion, all genuinely great 
art obeys one unique impetus: it both 
rejects the world and at the same time 
consents to it. These Chinese landscape 
painters choose their subjects in time 
and space; then isolate within the limi- 
tations of a scrap of paper or a piece 
of silk, and in an unchangeable light, 
a selection of scattered realities which 
are situated in an infinite mobility of 
light. In other words, these paintings 
seem to me to reject external reality 
without denying it. Each one constitutes 
a rectification of the world in accord- 
ance with the artist’s deepest wishes. 


That rectified world is the same world 
as ours, moreover, the same sentiments 
and desires; but with one sole difference, 
one single superiority: in these paint- 
ings, the subjects pursue their destinies 
to the very end; their passions are en- 
grayed upon the work in firm and con- 
tinuous lines; everythiny 1s resolved in 
a pure, clear, and perfect curve. That 
sparrow, that lotus, that waterfall, that 
butterfly, that orchid, that rock, that 
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Wang Chén, 1865-1938: “ Lotus in 
Autumn.” (Ink and light colours on 
paper: signed, with seals, and a 
poem by the painter.) 
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Li Shan, 1731-1755: “‘ Sparrow Perched on a Rock, Looking at Berries.” 


(Ink on paper: the painter has added a poem and his signature.) 


berry, that insect, all follow courses set 
by the laws of their own being. That 
river is not valued simply as a natural 
frontier, or as an easy source of electric 
power; that landscape is not perceived 
simply in terms of its ability to yield 
a certain percentage of crops or min- 
erals. On the contrary, these ‘“ pheno- 
mena of non-human nature” are viewed 
purely for what they are, for their own 
sake, for their own intrinsic worth, and 
not in any preconceived notions which 
pertain to what they might be used 
for. 


Which is why I believe that these paint- 
ings have even more general lessons to 
teach us. It is often said today that we 
have a materialist culture; but in my 
opinion, this is a grave misnomer. A 
materialist culture, by definition, is that 
which places a high premium on matter, 
which is dedicated to the preservation 
of the material world. And as far as I 
can see, our culture is dedicated to 
precisely the opposite: to waste, to the 
destruction of matter, to the nonstop 
conversion of material into junk as 
quickly as possible; and, in the ultimate 
lunacy of thermonuclear war, to the 
total obliteration and extinction of the 
material world altogether. In short, we 
seem determined at the moment to 
abolish the limiting boundaries of time 
and space, whereas it is precisely the 
limits of time and space which constitute 
the material world. 


But what these Chinese painters pos- 
sessed, above all, was respect for the 


material world. I venture to say that 


I have tried in this review to capture 


they understood the value of the inner¥’some of the essence of these Chinese 


world, of inner reality, as much as 
anybody; but equally, I think it’s plain 
to see that they were not therefore 
automatically contemptuous of the 
material world and external reality: they 
managed to keep a foot in both camps, 
because they realised, like the Greeks, 
that this was the fundamental prerequis- 
ite for authentic “ wholeness” in men. 
It seems to me, however, that modern 
man has his foot in neither camp but is 
increasingly estranged from both, though 
he pays them much lip service. He per- 
sistently devalues and neglects the im- 
portance of internal reality, because he 
is scared of it; and he systematically 
destroys external reality, via overpopu- 
lation, deforestation, soil erosion, air 
and water pollution, technological com- 
pulsiveness, strip mining, pesticide 
poisoning, urban decay, war, and so on. 
This is a disastrous, explosive situation, 
with catastrophic implications. 


Today, we need not to deny the material 
world, but to look at it; to look at it 
properly, fresh and clear, with no scales 
on our eyes; to look at it freed of the 
straitjackets of abstractions and names; 
to regain some of the respect which 
these painters had, if, when, and where 
such respect is merited. If we wish to 
change the world, we must start with the 
world as it is. Living fully means keep- 
ing both the inner and the outer world 
alive; and keeping them alive means con- 
templation, that particular form of self- 
teaching which cuts through all illusion. 


paintings, but it is not easy. However, 
allow me, for a moment, one small 
fantasy. Human beings have moods other 
than the active. There is an evening of 
the day; there is an evening of life; 
one may even hope, by analogy (though 
in my opinion, wrongly), for an evening, 
a twilight age, after the whole human 
effort, when people can just sit back 
and enjoy, even if that enjoyment be the 
keener for a spice of sadness. And these 
paintings meet, I think, the requirements 
of that kind of mature enjoyment, which 
is not to be confused with escapism. 
They seem to me to offer to man’s 
metaphysical aspirations the opportunity 
of surmounting for a moment his impo- 
tence; they offer the possibility of serene 
appeasement, thereby revealing them- 
selves as movements of revolt against 
peed which they are pleased to recti- 
y. 


For, though they owe much of their 
inspiration to a sense of the brevity of 
life, if not to a simple hunger for im- 
mediate experience, they have in them, 
surely, the quality of eternity. They do 
not, unless we are impatient, stand in the 
way of fresh projects; and above all, they 
dispose the mind to a feeling, finally, of 
calm. In a word, they tend towards 
silence. It’s an old maxim, that if you are 
at peace with yourself, then at least 
there is some peace somewhere in the 
world. And personally, my visit last 
week was one of the most peaceful ex- 
periences I’ve had for a long, long time. 
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Perhaps the major problem facing the 
modern state, one which directly affects 
and impinges on the lives of its citizens, 
is that of bureaucracy. The central argu- 
ment of our time is no longer about 
which ideology provides the most effi- 
cient or just arrangement for society, but 
rather how can society organise itself at 
a personal, local, human level, where 
ideology’s textbook instructions fail to 
operate. 


England is tolerably (or if not tolerably, 
comparatively) free from the hand of 
the bureaucrat. Here, by contrast, I want 
to describe the workings of a system 
which is an integral part of people’s 
lives, an intervention into normal exist- 
ence so permanent that it has come to 
be accepted as inevitable 


For the last few months I have been 
living in Chile. I am employed by a 
university in Santiago and, although my 
salary as a research professor is paid 
by the Chileans, I have received some 
assistance from the British Council and 
I form therefore a very minute part of 
British aid to Chile - to the disgust, I 
might add, of Robert Pitman of the 
Daily Express. In addition, the Institute 
where I work is receiving books donated 
by the Overseas Development Ministry. 
I find myself undergoing constant self- 
examination to observe whether this aid 
is being correctly and adequately used. 
Am I in fact being of much use to Chile? 
So far I have left the question un- 
answered, but I have to admit at this 
early stage that Chilean bureaucracy is 
so overpowering and all-embracing that 
I am beginning to doubt whether any 
aid to this country - or indeed to any 
so-called underdeveloped country with a 
comparable problem - is really of any 
appreciable value while this ponderous 
machinery of the state remains unre- 
formed. 


For example, recently I had to leave 
the country in order to travel briefly to 
Washington. To do this I had to adopt 
the following procedure: 


First it was necessary to obtain a “ car- 
net” or identity card. This involves 
queuing very early for several mornings, 
since in this department there are not 
enough officials to deal with the num- 
ber of applicants. Only those who arrive 
very early can be tolerably certain of 
being attended to. For the “carnet” 
one is photographed and all one’s finger- 
prints are taken. (In another context 
I might have protested more vigorously, 
but wanted to leave the country and 
there was no other obvious way to do 
so. In any case J had already given in by 
allowing the Chilean consul in London 
to take my thumbprints, without which 
I would never have received a visa in 
the first place.) 


After the “carnet,” a certificate from 
the international police had to obtained. 
(I never discovered exactly who these 
people were, or what it was they were 
certifying. One of the difficulties, indeed, 
of this whole operation was being sent 
somewhere to get a form or certificate 
without knowing exactly what one was 
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supposed to get.) Obtaining the “ carnet ” 
and the certificate, oscillating between 
the various offices and buying the neces- 
sary fiscal stamps, not to mention queu- 
ing often at the wrong guichet for want 
of proper directions, took the best part 
of the mornings of a week. 

Then came a seemingly simple opera- 
tion: securing a form from the Chilean 
version of the Inland Revenue to say 
that I had paid my taxes. Indeed, decep- 
tively simple. For there are different 
kinds of taxes, some deducted at source, 
others payable later, and for each variety 
you need a different sort of stamp and 
somebody else’s signature from offices 
at opposite ends of town. And, inevitably, 
bureaucrats invent their own rules. One 
will accept an inadequately-worded docu- 
ment or an unstamped certificate, an- 
other will jib at a mere letter out of 
place. Their final weapon is uncertainty: 
it might work, they say wistfully, with 
just a hint of optimism; it might be 
ready tomorow, they add encouragingly. 
But deep down ohe knows that they have 
the whip hand, and it will be another 
week before the process finally comes to 
an end. 


This is no isolated case history of a 
foreigner. This is the rigmarole which 


every Chilean must undergo who is fool- 
ish enough to wish to leave the country, 
for however brief a spell. Of course it 
is justified - there is always a justifica- 
tion - by the need to ensure that people 
pay their taxes. And of course many 
people find the system tolerable, even en- 
joyable, because they have “friends” 
within it. After all, one of the few 
bureaucratic joys is to be able to give 
favoured attention to your friends, and 
your friends’ friends. It exaggerates the 
bureaucrat’s sense of his own import- 
ance. 

But the system is not merely confined 
to the police and the customs and excise. 
The tentacles of bureaucracy reach into 
every sphere of public activity. There is, 
for example, a sales tax. This theoretic- 
ally admirable device, which is a tax 
on everything you buy, in practice in- 
volves a vast amount of paper work 
behind the scenes, and a lot of toing and 
froing by the customer between the 
shop assistant and the cashier. 

In fact, a proliferating bureaucracy is a 
way of disguising unemployment. An 
enormous number of people are em- 
ployed in footling tasks. If this under- 
employment merely involved the people 
unlucky enough to have no other job, 


it could perhaps be tolerated for a while 
- during a transition period. But bureau- 
crats - unlike men who are uselessly 
employed to dig holes in the road - in- 
evitably involve the rest of society in 
their absurd activities. The tempo of life 
is dictated by the speed at which the 
official chooses to stamp the relevant 
forms. And so the spirit of ‘‘ mafiana” 
is developed. Why do today what can be 
postponed till tomorrow? And against 
this spirit there are few rebels. 


The danger is that it permeates the poli- 
tical sphere and destroys any hope of 
gradualism. A _ political programme is 
never achieved; an agrarian reform is 
always on the horizon. Often in litera- 
ture about the problems of underdevel- 
opment, the passive role of the unedu- 
cated lower classes is stressed as a major 
hindrance to change. But in Latin Ameri- 
ca, underdevelopment means underdevel- 
opment at the top. Foreign aid tends to 
concentrate on helping the peasant and 
the shanty-town dweller, on improving 
communications and housing, and on 
stimulating local initiative. But the long- 
term problem of development will only 
be tackled by dealing with the incom- 
petence, slothfulness and lassitude which 
exists at the very top of society. 


GORDON PETERS’ 


defence review 


Non-proliferation 
by fits and starts 


Hopes for the signing of a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty during the present session of 
the disarmament committee in Geneva 
continue to fluctuate. On the one hand, 
the talks are following one of the natural 
laws of negotiation, or even pre-nego- 
tiation: as soon as agreement is any- 
where near the horizon, the stakes are 
raised. 

On the other hand, it seems that the 
nuclear super-powers are at last getting 
the message that non- and near-nuclear 
nations have genuine anxieties and am- 
bitions which have to be considered, in 
addition to sheer awkwardness. For too 
long they were hardly considered. The 
Times’ Washington correspondent wrote 
even last month that, “only countries 
with a nuclear potentiality .. . remain 
to be convinced of the proliferation 
treaty,” and earned the just rebuke of 
Mrs Wayland Young: ‘Isn’t this rather 
like announcing that ‘only’ the bride 
remains to be convinced that the wed- 
ding should take place.” 

The heart of the matter is that non- 
proliferation cannot easily be separated 
from a vast mass of other issues, involv- 
ing national security, industrial advance, 
and sheer pride. Quite simply, two sets 
of nations have everything to gain from 
a non-proliferation treaty pure and sim- 
ple; the nuclear ‘“‘ haves” and the “ have- 
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ORBIT OF CHINA 


The Assistant Managing Editor of the New York Times, recently back from 
a headline-making tour of North Vietnam, presents an account of China 
today ‘which puts the struggle for power in Asia clearly in perspective.” 
George Evans, Sunday Telegraph. Mr Salisbury, who last week was in 
London and appeared extensively on radio and television to discuss the 
American bombing of civilians in Vietnam, has just completed a new book 
Behind the Lines - Hanoi which will be published in May. 
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nots”. The ones who stand to lose are 
those which have a nuclear capacity, but 
are not yet the possessors of nuclear 
weapons. 


Germany raises most of the objections of 
these nations, plus some spécialities of its 
own for good measure, but it is wrong - 
typical great-power narrow-mindedness, 
in fact - to assume that Germany is the 
only problem. Germany’s peculiar contri- 
bution to the debate appears to be an 
attempt to use its nuclear capacity as a 
card to play in the struggle for ‘“ reuni- 
fication.” (It should be remembered that, 
to most West Germans, “reunification ” 
means the regaining of a large slice of 
what is now Poland.) Germany is there- 
fore anxious to delay playing the card 
until the last moment. Germany is also 
more anxious than most of the other 
near-nuclear powers to see that there is 
no clause to prevent the transfer of the 
nuclear weapons of a sovereign and 
already nuclear state to any larger 
sovereign state of which it becomes a 
part (that is, to a United States of 
Europe). 

But most of the other objections to the 
present treaty, though put forward in an 
exaggerated form by Germany, at least 
strike a chord with other states. For 
instance, a defence spokesman of the 
German Christian Democrat Party, Herr 
Wehler Marx, suggested that the treaty 
would involve a Soviet take-over of 
practically the whole of advanced Ger- 
man industry. This, he argued, would be 
because Russia would object to any 
advance that might be taken to lead 
Germany anywhere near a bomb, and 
also that inspection would lead to in- 
dustrial espionage. 


Other near-nuclear nations claim to fear 
loss of the “‘ spill-off ” benefits on nuclear 
weapon production: also, that they would 
be unable to employ “ peaceful” explo- 
sions. Experts have replied that the side 
benefits of nuclear programmes would 
not differ greatly from those derived 
from civil ones, and America had repeat- 
ed assurances that any benefits will be 
made available. Inspection teams under 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
could have varied personnel, perhaps 
even from non-nuclear nations. America 
and Britain are adamant that national 
“peaceful uses” explosions should not 
be allowed, because these would effect- 
ively be bombs; it was therefore a tact- 
less moment, to say the least, for 
American scientists to announce that 


nuclear explosions were expected to 
assist greatly in mining activities for 
minerals. The whole business of using 
nuclear explosions for surface engineer- 
ing works - raised both by Germany and 
India - involves further questions of 
contaminating the atmosphere apart 
from weapons development. 

However, most commentators agree that 
these technological disputes are not the 
real basis of the question. The non- 
nuclear powers are anxious that a non- 
proliferation agreement should not mere- 
ly crystallise the status quo, leaving the 
nuclear powers in their privileged world 
position, even able to increase the exist- 
ing gap between themselves and the non- 
nuclears. They argue that the nuclear 
nations must make some sacrifices them- 
selves, that non-proliferation is not in 
itself a disarmament measure, and that 
disarmament steps are required. Top of 
the non-nuclears’ list are a comprehen- 
sive test ban, and a missile freeze; very 
near the top is a demand that the 
nuclear powers should be open to the 
same inspection as themselves. 

Lord Chalfont, the British Minister with 
responsibility for disarmament, demur- 
red (The Times, February 24), making 
three points: it was politically impos- 
sible to find a disarmament measure on 
which the leading powers could agree 
within the time left for concluding a 
treaty; once the treaty was signed, ten- 
sions would relax, and chances of further 
agreement would be increased; a treaty 
would not last. unless there were further 
measures of real disarmament within a 
reasonable time. 

There are elements of truth in this. But 
Chalfont has yet to make any case for 
the continuing “British Independent 
Deterrent,” the unilateral renunciation 
of which would make an incalculable 
difference to the atmosphere at Geneva. 
By making the nuclear powers at least 
consider these points, the German right 
wing extremists, Strauss, Schroeder, 
Guttenberg, Adenauer and Kiesinger, are 
at last doing a bit of good, in spite of 
themselves. 
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PEACE BOAT 
OBSTACLES 


Bill Wingell writes from Philadelphia: A 
23-year-old Quaker pacifist from Phila- 
delphia, Bob Eaton, is now on the yacht 
Phoenix, bound for Haiphong. He is a 
member of A Quaker Action Group, the 
group of American pacifists hoping to 
take a ton of medical supplies to victims 
of American attacks on North Vietnam, 
in defiance of an American government 
ban, (See Peace News, January 13 and 
March 3 - Ed.) 
The principal obstacle to the voyage ap- 
pears to be the US Seventh Fleet, now 
pounding the hell out of North Vietnam 
with ships’ guns and carriers’ planes. 
“We could sink,” Eaton matter-of-factly 
told me before he left, “ but, you know, 
I’ve got this tendency not to let the 
bastards get me down, and I’ve dis- 
covered that when you run risks it 
doesn’t hurt half as much as you thought 
it would. I really think the chances are 
pretty good that we will get through - 
with all the hitches.” 
For him, this act of aggressive pacifism 
has a two-fold purpose - “ to take medical 
supplies to suffering people” and “to 
dramatise for the American people the 
real inhumanity of what our country is 
doing over there.” “ What we’re saying,” 
he explained, “is that we no longer ac- 
cept the classification of the North Viet- 
namese as the ‘enemy’. We’re taking aid 
to these guys. We’ve allowed ourselves 
to be cut off too long. We've had 
enough.” 
So far the American government has 
impounded almost $1,500 in operating 
funds of A Quaker Action Group since 
the Treasury Department ordered last 
autumn that their bank account be 
frozen. A spokesman for the Treasury 
Department told me that A Quaker 
Action Group had failed to apply for a 
federal licence to deal with North Viet- 
nam, as required under the “Trading 
with the Enemy Act.” However, she also 
acknowledged that the government has 
stopped issuing the licences. 
Leaders of A Quaker Action Group ob- 
ject to the government’s position on 
three counts: they don’t believe it is 
justified in requiring the licensing of 
activity which springs from their religi- 
ous conviction; they don’t consider their 
ministering of aid to suffering Viet- 
namese to be “trading”; and they most 
certainly don’t agree with the classifica- 
tion of the North Vietnamese as the 
enemy.” 
The Treasury representative said her 
agency and other government depart- 
ments were “keeping informed” of 
Phoeniz’s progress (the boat left Hiro- 
shima on February 18 for Hong Kong), 
but would not say whether further action 
against the group is planned. Should the 
government decide to prosecute the 
Friends under the enemy trading act 
provisions, they will face 10 year jail 
terms and £10,000 fines. 
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Students unite on Vietnam 


From Michael Klare, Itheca, New York: 
You wouldn’t know it from reading the 
newspapers (even the New York Times), 
but the first National Student Confer- 
ence on Vietnam, held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, February 15-18, was an_ historic 
event. For the first time, student gov- 
ernment leaders from colleges and uni- 
versities all over the United States called 
for a unilateral withdrawal of all US 
troops from Vietnam. 


The Conference, sponsored by the Cor- 
nell Student Government, was attended 
by 150 delegates from 50 colleges and 
universities. The delegates were chosen 
by the student governments on their 
respective campuses. 

The delegates were addressed by a series 
of speakers representing all positions on 
the Vietnam conflict. Among the speak- 
ers were correspondent Malcolm Browne, 
Daniel Davidson of the State Depart- 
ment, David Dellinger of Liberation 
magazine, Patricia Griffith of the Inter- 
University Committee, Robert Browne 
and Wesley Fishel of Michigan State 
University (named in the last issue of 
Vietnam News Service as a middleman 
between the CIA and Ngo Dinh Diem). 
Many speakers questioned whether the 
South Vietnamese could ever achieve 
self-determination as long as US troops 
were present in the country. 


After several days of discussions and 
debates, the delegates met in a plenary 
session to adopt a Conference Resolution 
on Vietnam. When it was apparent that 
an overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates were opposed to US policy in Viet- 
nam, nine pro-war delegates staged a 
walk-out, to the tune of popping flash- 
bulbs. Although it made headlines in 
the press, the walk-out had little impact 
on the remaining delegates, who concen- 
trated their attention on proposals for 
ending the war. 
In the discussion that followed, the 
major focus of debate was again on the 
question of self-determination for Viet- 
nam. In the end, a majority of delegates 
reached the conclusion that the South 
Vietnamese could never win self-deter- 
mination as long as US troops were 
present in their country. 
The final resolution adopted by the con- 
ference, in the form of a letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson, concluded as follows: 
We believe that the people of the 
world, and especially of Vietnam, want 
an immediate end to the war and a 
negotiated settlement. It is only too 
clear that the basis of negotiations 
upon which the US has insisted is 
incapable of producing such a settle- 
ment. The United States has the major 
responsibility for terminating the war. 
Therefore we believe that the follow- 
ing premises are a more realistic basis 
for settlement: 


Hippocratic doctor for trial 


Roger Barnard writes: Captain Howard 
Brett Levy, the US Army doctor sta- 
tioned at Fort Jackson in South Carolina 
who faces court martial on charges of 
promoting disloyalty and dissaffection 
among the troops, and of refusing to 
assist in the training of medical aid men 
for active service in Vietnam, is to be 
defended by the Americal Civil Liberties 
Union, on the ground of his rights under 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and his understanding of his obli- 
gations as a physician. 
The main purpose of teaching the art of 
medical knowledge to special forces, he 
says, is to enable them to “ go into the 
villages of Vietnam, practice healing, 
and thereby win the people’s allegiance. 
. .. Special forces people are liars and 
thieves and killers of peasants and mur- 
derers of women and children.” Against 
this pathetic degradation and perversion 
of medicine, Levy asserts the kind of 
values which Hippocrates would perhaps 
more easily recognise: 
“You practice medicine with no strings 
attached. You don’t offer it as a bribe. 
There should be no ulterior motives. 
But here it was plainly being used to 
promote political objectives. It is just 
a prostitution of medicine. The medi- 
cal art of healing is becoming the 
handmaiden of political objectives.” 
If he is convicted on the charges, Levy 
faces maximum penalties of five and 
three years. His main concern at the 


moment is whether or not he will be 
able to continue practising medicine 
after court martial, since a convicted 
felon is debarred from medical practice 
in most American states. 


STAR-STRANGLED 
BANNER 


Provo activities have recently spread to 
California. One of the many imaginative 
happenings organised by the Santa 
Monica Provos was outside a right-wing 
gathering in honour of one Robert 
Welch. There’ cathartised patriots 
emerged to find no protesters, only a 
thin line of right-wing beatnik pickets 
bearing signs “Win in Vietnam”; 
“What price freedom?”; ‘“ Westmore- 
land in ’68.” And _ singing the Star 
Spangled Banner. Badly. 

Whereupon an angry crowd formed and 
suspicious questions were raised. ‘“‘ Who 
are you?” -, “Provo Birchers.” ‘“ What 
do you want in Vietnam?” - “ Victory.” 
Meanwhile the crowd took in the sandals 
and long hair and unduly erroneous 
national anthem and grew sullen. Fin- 
ally one citizen screamed ‘ Goddam it, 
sing it right!” and slugged Provo Mike 
Angello. Whereupon the Provos indig- 
nantly trudged from the SM Civic Audi- 
torium to the police station and filed a 
complaint. - from Joseph Byrd (UPS). 


1. The prompt cessation of all bomb- 
ing in Vietnam - North and South - 
and an immediate cease-fire declared 
by the United States. 

2. The United States must publicly 
recognise that the NLF is a largely 
independent political force and that 
its inclusion as a major bargaining 
agent is a necessary prerequisite to 
any negotiations. 

3. The US should begin actual with- 
drawal of its troops. ... Withdrawal 
is to continue ... until such time that 
all American troops have left. A with- 
drawal of US troops is to be no way 
dependent upon the content of the 
political settlement reached by the 
Saigon regime and the NLF. (Vietnam 
News Service.) 


SDS resolution 


The following is the extremely radical 
resolution against the Vietnam draft 
passed by Students for a Democratic 
Society at their convention in Berkeley, 
California, on December 28. 

1. SDS reaffirms its opposition to the 
United States Government’s immoral, 
illegal, and genocidal war against the 
Vietnamese people in their struggle for 
self-determination. 

2. SDS reaffirms its opposition to con 
scription in any form. We maintain that 
all conscription is coercive and _ anti- 
democratic, and that it is used by the 
United States Government to oppress 
people in the United States and around 
the world. 

3. SDS recognizes that the draft is inti- 
mately connected with the requirements 
of the economic system and the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

4. SDS opposes and will organize against 
any attempt to legitimize the Selective 
Service System by reforms. The proposals 
for a lottery or for compulsory national 
service would not change the essential 
purpose of the draft - to abduct young 
men to fight in aggressive wars. 

5. SDS believes that a sense of urgency 
must be developed that will move people 
to leave the campus and organize a 
movement of resistance to the draft and 
the war, with its base in poor, working 
class, and middle class communities. 


6. SDS therefore encourages all young 
men to resist the draft. Since individual 
protest cannot develop the movement 
needed to end the draft and the war, 
SDS adopts the following programme: 
A. SDS members will organize unions 
of draft resisters. The members of these 
unions will be united by the common 
principle that under no circumstances 
will they allow themselves to be drafted. 
The local unions will reach out to all 
young men of draft age by organizing in 
the high schools, universities, and com- 
munities. Courses of action will include 
(a) direct action during pre-induction 
physicals and at the time of induction; 
(b) anti-draft and anti-war education 
among potential inductees and_ their 
families; (c) demonstrations centring on 
draft boards and recruiting stations; 
(d) encouraging young men already in 
the military to oppose the war; and (e) 
circulating petitions stating that the 
signer will refuse to serve in Vietnam 
or submit to conscription in any form. 
National SDS will co-ordinate the local 
unions on a regional and national level, 
providing staff (including travellers), 
supplies, and financial resources. 

B. National SDS will assist all efforts to 
organize, within the armed forces, re- 
sistance to United States foreign policy. 
Towards this end we will publish a 
periodical newspaper and other litera- 
ture directed to those already in the 
armed forces. This is an effort to reach 
men who, within a system of involuntary 
servitude, are indoctrinated as well as 
isolated from open discussion. We seek 
to break the barriers placed between us 
and our brothers in uniform. 

C. Since the primary task of SDS is that 
of building a movement for social 
change in the United States, we do not 
advocate emigration as an alternative to 
the draft. Nevertheless, we realise that 
this option is being considered by many 
young men. We will thus provide infor- 
mation about emigration, and will en- 
courage those who emigrate to build 
international support for the draft re- 
sistance unions and to work for an end 
to the war. 

7. All chapters and members of SDS are 
urged to implement this programme on 
the local level and to commit local re- 
sources toward its implementation at 
the national level. 


TEAR-GAS IN ADEN 


British troops, wearing tear-gas masks, patrol the streets in the Steamer 


Point area of Aden after throwing tear-gas bombs at demonstrators on 
March 1. Hundreds of troops, supported by armoured cars, have been 


patrolling the strike-bound colony. 
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Tom Raworth 


THE PERMISSIVE 


ASYLUM 


For almost two centuries, the North 
American Indian was subjected to 
a process of systematic extermina- 
tion: his lands appropriated, his 
hunting grounds despoiled, his 
ranks decimated, he was either 
starved out of existence or shot 
out. Today, the few surviving des- 
cendants of a whole nation live 
scattered across America in what 
are euphemistically termed “ reser- 
vations.” In this article, Tom 
Raworth discusses “ The Shoshone- 
ans,” a new book by Ed Dorn and 
Leroy Lucas which relates, in words 
and pictures, one attempt to get 
to know some of these descendants. 
Leroy Lucas is a free lance photo- 
grapher, while Ed Dorn is an 
American poet who is now lecturing 
in England at the University of 
Essex: his first collection of poems, 
“ Geography ” (25s), is obtainable 
from Fulcrum Press, 16 Lawn 
Road, NW3. Tom Raworth is a poet 
and novelist: his book, “ The Rela- 
tion Ship,” has just been published 
by Goliard Press, 10a Fairhazel 
Gardens, NW6. 


The Shoshoneans: Text by Ed Dorn, 
photographs by Leroy Lucas (William 
Morrow & Co Inc, $6.95). 


The Indians. “It is cold and we have 
no blankets. The little children are 
freezing to death. My people, some of 
them, have run away to the hills and 
have no blankets, no food. No one knows 
where they are; perhaps they are freez- 
ing to death. I want to have time to 
look for my children and see how many 
of them I can find. Maybe I shall find 
them among the dead. Hear me, my 
chiefs, I am tired. My heart is sad and 
sick. From where the sun now stands I 
will fight no more for ever.” 


That was Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce 
in his surrender speech. Years later, in 


the summer of 1965, Ed Dorn and Leroy 
Lucas travelled the Basin Plateau, be- 
tween the Rockies and the Sierra Neva- 
da, where now live the remnants of 
other tribes that form the Shoshonean 
family. This book is the result of that 
journey. 

Here, what do we know of the American 
Indian? Certainly, through various media 
we have watched the changes work. The 
scalping, burning-at-the-stake ones; the 
honourable old chief (watch his hot- 
headed son: “chief speak like a 
woman”). We know their sense of 
honour. Like they keep their word, one 
way or the other. Beat their champion 
and all’s well. They surely have here 
only an “historical” place. Even the 
image of the word “ reservation” fades 
from the moment we see them ride 
slowly out of the fort under the benign 
smile of a cavalry officer. 


But the reservations exist now. The 
Indian is a government ward, his lands 
held in trust. At least, that’s the theory. 
Dorn and Lucas visited Sutcliffe, a town 
that is entirely within reservation boun- 
daries. Indian land. In the bar, no In- 
dians were drinking. Later, Dorn asked 
one of them about this: 
“*Yeah, Sutcliffe,’ he said. ‘They’re 
squatters.’ Squatters? Well, how can 
they do that? He threw his hands 
apart. ‘They just came in there a 
long time ago and .. . squatted.’ We 
laughed at that but I still didn’t know 
how. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘if you can stay 
seven years in a place you can’t throw 
’em off.’ Even on a reservation? I 
thought that land was held in trust 
by the Federal government. I said, 
further, that something ought to be 
done about it (cringing a little, I'll 
confess, at that typical indignation). 
‘Well, I don’t know,’ he said. ‘A lot 
of Indian people used to go over there 
to ask them to leave but it didn’t 
make any difference. They’re still 
there, ain’t they?’” 
“An important point should not be over- 
looked: that the average American 
citizen feels more kindly towards (the 
Indian) than towards the other coloured 
races. It is not forgotten that he was the 
original owner of the soil, and now that 
he has ceased to hamper the advance 


Harry McCormack 


THE BALALAIKA 


The strings of the Balalaika 
Are tied to three corners 


Of the universe. 


We refuse to march 
Over the red-yellow-black leaves 
Painted across its wood. 


From inside the hole 
There is a permanent eclipse. 


Our minds wallow 


In molten rock 


Waiting for an eruption 
Through the strings. 


Let the aria of the Balalaika 
Turn guerrilla veins 
Into finely cut jade. 


“The most difficult line ... is the one between seeing people as either 


tools or ornaments.” 


of civilisation, his rights are more fully 
recognised.” (Everymans Encyclopedia.) 
But here’s Dorn in Idaho: 
“In the 88c Store in Pocatello I saw 
two Indian boys approach the checkout 
stand. There was a cryptic exchange 
between them and the girl in charge. 
All very negative. They went out sud- 
denly, dissatisfied, vaguely embar- 
rassed looks on their faces. The girl 
turned to me with an overwhelming 
shouldn’t - something - be-done - about- 
those people shrug. I asked her what 
had happened. ‘ Oh, they wanted glue,’ 
she said. ‘We have to keep the air- 
plane glue* under the counter or else 
they steal it, and we’re not supposed 
to sell it to them anyway.’ Emphatic 
moral period when she stopped talk- 
ing. And whom do you sell it to my 
dear? I thought. Surely no one builds 
model airplanes any more.” 
The original owners of the soil. The first 
Americans. Which is not to say that 
those who came after were not Ameri- 
cans, as Dorn and Lucas certainly are, 
in the best sense, and as those who now 
emigrate to America are. The brains that 
drain are already “ American” brains in 
those terms, just as the emigrants to 
South Africa and Rhodesia already have 
those “nationalities,” for all their talk of 
space, opportunity for their children, 
etc. Certainly, I feel no impossibility in 
writing about this book, allowing a lack 
of the geography. “ When I was young, 
they forgot to tel] me that the Far West 
and love were only a fraud,” says 
Jacques Brel. Which is a pretty Euro- 
pean attitude. I mean, that cowboy fron- 
tier was always “mine” in a way that, 
for instance, the Raj and Cecil Rhodes 
never were; mine, in the sense of a lost 
possibility. Polo in the sun and planting 
the flag were preserves of a different 
level; ‘“‘ we” were in India, but that was 
a situation as soldiers, not of choice. 
My identification was stronger on that 
other continent with Injun Lars, for 
whom English was a fractured third 
language. 
The Indian “has ceased to hamper the 
advance of civilisation,” says Everymans 
Encyclopedia. “ Although” says Dorn 
“the spiritual manners of the Indian and 
Negro are demonstrably and happily 
quite dissimilar, it seems as true to me 
that the statement about acculturation 
which LeRoi Jones made in a speech at 
Buffalo to his own people is true for 
the Indians: that any people are told 
to destroy, or get rid of, what is most 
essentially themselves before admittance 
into the homogeny.” Is it any wonder 
that many of the Indians in Lucas’s 
Photographs spend their lives behind 
dark glasses? 
Feeling for the Indians’ position, then 
and now, is not to dispute the freedom 
of any man to be in any place. We are 
prisoners now of economics, while the 
“things ” have a certain freedom. A line 
of freight cars, different shapes, eight 
different languages, met, were hooked 
together, moved about over the continu- 
ous rails through the areas marked off 
with poles, bare earth, barbed wire. The 
particular sense of this book gives it its 
wider reference. For what happened, 
what is happening to the Australian 
aborigines, the South African and Rho- 
desian negroes? “The grain grown on 
the appropriated hills of Idaho is used 
to buy off the Indian still - now it is 
shipped to India to secure the sub- 
continent against the ambitions of a 
China. Any stranger, passing along the 


rc 
* Sniffing model airplane glue induces a sense 
of euphoria. r 


(Photos: Leroy Lucas) 


ghostly sidewalks of our towns and cities, 
instinctively knows that he lives in ‘a 
permissive asylum ’,” says Dorn. 
The trip made by Dorn and Lucas was 
successful (and what does that mean?), 
because they treated the Indians as 
people. And if that sounds corny, I can 
only say that the most difficult line to 
walk is the one between seeing people 
as either tools, or ornaments. The police 
in Reno could certainly try it. Here are 
ete and Lucas, freshly arrived in that 
city: 
“The Police Face assumed a kind of 
deadly watching - open, methodic, 
scrupulously indifferent, paid. They 
wore pearl-handled revolvers, un- 
strapped in open holsters; and that 
one piece of western phenomenology 
was rendered largely academic be- 
cause we were not similarly armed - 
thus, deprived of the theatrics of 
The Draw, and since the sun had 
already set, the routine question came 
forth with drab predictability: ‘Where 
you boys from? Oh - new in town eh - 
Uhhuh - Well, let’s see your identifi- 
cation - How long do you figure you'll 
be stayin’ around here?’ One cop who 
seemed the largest of them, and 
slightly older, looked at our cards and 
papers with ostentatious deliberation. 
‘You have a driver’s licence, Leroy - 
you say you don’t drive. Well, which 
one - oh yes, this is your driver’s 
licence, Ed.’ . . .A synthetic sobriety in 
the air, and in my own intestines there 
was a painful hilarity ...‘So you are 
a professor, that right Ed? ... That 
your camera Leroy? ... Well, I want 
you boys to know we run a clean 
town here and we keep the streets 
in good shape - if you’re gonna be here 
overnight get yourself a room - no 
sleeping in the car - and IJ think it’li 
be a good idea if you stay away from 
the casinos.’ The are of stony faces 
pulled slowly to the side and we 
moved slowly, but not too slowly, on. 
It had to be just right, not an inch 
this way or that, only the exact amount 
of relaxation was’ permissible, none 
but the precise degree of relief and 
insinuated thanks would do. As we 
walked away our backs burned with 
the expected entry of some foreign 
object.” 
Think of the Indian’s chances! 
Dorn leaves the last pages of the book 
to an Indian, Clyde Warrior, a leader 
of the Indian youth movement in the 
Southwest. The following short extracts 
are from a speech he was prevented 
from giving to a conference of the “ War 
on Poverty” programme: 
“There may indeed be articulate 
spokesmen for the poor but there are 
no articulate spokesmen of the poor. 
If my relatives were articulate they 
would not be poor. If they could ap- 
pear before gentlemen such as your- 
self and make a good case for their 
aspirations, they would, of course, not 
need a ‘ War on Poverty ’.” 
“Tf the Indian does not understand 
the modern economy it is because 
he has never been involved in it. 
Someone made those decisions for 
him. ‘ Hand outs’ do not erode charac- 
ter. The lack of power over one’s own 
destiny erodes character. And I might 
add, self-esteem is an important part 
of character. No one can have com- 
petence unless he has both the ex- 
perience to become competent and 
make decisions which display compe- 
tence.” 
You can see why he couldn’t make that 
speech. I mean, like, taken care of. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Reading the reviews of J. B. Priestley’s 
latest novel It’s An Old Country, and 
then reading the novel itself, I have 
been struck by the way in which the 
critics, almost without exception, have 
betrayed the extent of their own preju- 
dices about our society whilst supposing 
they are pin-pointing those of the 
author’s. As usual Priestley tells a first 
rate yarn laced with a fair measure of 
keenly perceptive social comment. The 
critics, by and large, appear to want 
the tale but not the comment, and seem 
curiously blind to the extent to which 
the comment is in fact an integral part 
not only of the structure of the story but 
also of the charaterisation. They are 
really rather like. a diner complaining 
that the smoked salmon smells fishy. But 
in any case, what a giveaway. The hell- 
bent nature of our society being what it 
is - what on earth are people who are 
made uncomfortable by a reminder of 
some aspects of its malaise doing as 
critics of the literature it produces? 
They are not really critics at all, they 
are cataloguers who ought surely to be 
guarding museums. 


2 . s 


Have we got them on the run? What was 
the Queen doing that she was too busy 
to launch Polaris II and they had to get 
a cabinet minister’s wife to do the dirty 
work for her? How marvellous to hear 
the Bishop at the ceremony having a 
royal battle with his conscience on 
whether to ask God to bless the boat 
or not. And who were all the speeches 
directed at? Not, it seems, to the 10.000 
spectators inside the dockyard (which, 
if you can bear this additional touch of 
the macabre, included coachloads of 
schoolchildren specially invited to help, 
presumably, with the cheering), rather 
to us, I reckon outside the gates. And 
then that incredible remark of Mr 
Healey’s. Well it’s interesting to know 
that our top power boys are prepared 
to admit publicly they believe politics 
and morals are in separate pigeon holes. 
It is true they have rarely acted other- 
wise, and it is true their knowledge of 
politics has invariably appeared to be 
far superior, to that in other spheres, 
but surely even Mr Healey might be pre- 
pared to concede that when it comes to 
establishing dividing lines between 
morals and politics that he has no more 
authority to go unilateral on the matter 
than the Bishop. After all, supposing 
he does know a lot about politics and 
Bishops know very litle, surely the 
Bishops, and we, are entitled to ask him 
what he knows about morals especially 
after he has persuaded Mrs Healey to 
blaspheme at the launching of that hor- 
rible submarine, 


At last I have managed to get hold of 
that little red book, Quotations from 
Chairman Mao. In some strange way 
it has the ring about it of a Victorian 
moral tract on the evils of masturbation. 
It is equally myopic, equally obsessed, 
equally wrong headed and equally pe- 
dantically obtuse, but it is, I fear, far 
more destructive of the prospects of 
human happiness. Chairman Mao_ is 
really a kind of Chinese Churchill. Dig 
this for example, “Every Communist 
must grasp the truth, Political Power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun.” Or, 
* Revolutionary wars are inevitable in a 
class society and without them it is im- 
possible to accomplish any leap in social 
development .. .” The fly in this oint- 
ment comes out very clearly in another 
very pregnant quote. “Our principle is 
that the Party commands the gun, and 
the gun must never be allowed to com- 
mand the Party.” The idea that the 
civil should control the military prob- 
ably ante-dates the Caesars, it impelled 
Lord Acton to raise his famous question, 
and an answer continues to elude us, as 
the rapidly growing number of military 
governments around the world testifies. 
No doubt Chairman Mao and quite a 
number of other rulers would be sur- 
prised if they realised the extent to 
which people are increasingly coming to 
see that instead of asking “Who will 
watch the watchmen?” they might do 
worse than do away with most of the 
watchmen altogether. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 
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Coming events 


CAMDEN GLC ELECTIONS, Monday 13 March 
8 pm. Central Library, Swiss Cottage. ‘‘What 
Camden and the World Need."’ Socialist Party 
of ote Britain candidates, Questions, discussion, 
ebate. 


CONWAY HALL, Good Friday, 7.30. Be there 
for release publication of new pamphlet - 
Russia 1917-67, 


WIMBLEDON. Monday 13 March 8 pm at Wil- 


liam Morris Hall. Film - ‘‘Threatening Sky.” 
ppce ners: Tom Braddock, Denys Noel. Adm 
s 6d, 

Holidays 


SPECIAL TOUR FOR TEACHERS, Budapest and 
Balaton, auspices Hungarian Teachers Union, 
Aug 20-31, cost £38 10s. Send sae BHFS, 84a 
Claverton St, SW1. 


Personal 


DESPERATE NEED: refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? Large quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 Made- 
ley Road, London W5. 


DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYPING, tapes, 
translations, Private shorthand/typing lessons. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Rd, 
Friern Barnet, N11. 368 3324. 


L.336943 is Peace News Co-op number, and 
quoting it when you are in a Co-op shop is a 
painless way of giving us money. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


10 March, Friday 


AYLESBURY. 7.45 pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Rickfords Hill. Colin Burnham: “China & The 
United States & South East Asia’’. SoF. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘Salutaticn,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club - All profits to CND. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Ruskin College. Tariq Ali (re- 
cently returned from Hanoi) on ‘‘The War 
Crimes Tribunal.’’ Vietnam Co-ordinating Cttee. 
WATFORD. 6 pm. Boys Grammar School. Leaf- 
leting of ‘'The War Game.’’ YCND. 


A JOB WITH HOUSMANS? 


If you are in the peace movement and 
have a knowledge of the book trade (and 
preferably stationery too) or are quali- 
fied in any way to undertake ordering 
and sale of books, we have an interesting 
job for you at Housmans. 

Usual shop hours and wages, plus de- 
pendents allowances, 1967 holidays. 
Please send details to 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd 

5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


SELLING PEACE NEWS can actually be enjoy- 
able, and you gain l4d for each copy sold. 
Start in a small way and build up contacts. 
Special rates for student groups, Write to/ 
Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Publications 


AMERICAN LAWYERS’ MEMORANDUM. Pamph- 
let of Lawyers Committee on American Policy 
Towards Vietnam (reviewed in Peace News by 
Michael Seifert last week) available from the 
Haldane Society, 10 Kings Bench Walk, London 
EC4, Price: 1s post free. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
HOUSMANS to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don NI at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


TIE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
Paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers, Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1, 


Accommodation vacant 
FURNISHED ROOM to let in South London. 
Small child welcomed. Rent £3 10s (use of 
kitchen etc). Ring after 5: KEL 2436. 


Wanted 


CND VOLUNTARY HELPERS needed at once 
to prepare for Easter '67 March. Central Lon- 
don office: daytime and evenings. Phone Cam- 
paign (CHA 3872). 


For sale 


BADGES, BADGES, BADGES! Atoms for Peace - 
Not War, new large badge. Singles 1s 6d, 2 for 
2s 6d, 50 for £2, 100 for £4. Sae with orders 
under 10s and for price list. Cash with order 
to D, Webb, 27 Beech Grove, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. 


11 March, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - All profits to CND. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


EXMOUTH. 2.30 pm. Strand Gardens, Demon- 
stration against war in Vietnam to tie up with 
Honiton by-election. YCND. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and literature, 
cone for street selling, information service, 
etc. 


RAUNDS, Northants. 8 pm. Globe Inn. Peace 
Action Group social - folk, food and drink, free, 
ee welcome. Details: R. L. York, 13 The 
elves. 


WATFORD. 2.30 pm, High St. Precinct. Pre- 
Easter activities. 7.45 pm, Tudor Arms, Bushed 
Mill Lane, folk session in aid of YCND. 


12 March, Sunday 


DORKING. 8 pm. Pethick Lawrence House, 
South St. Folk song social. Adm 5s inc refresh- 
ments. Anti-Apartheid. 


EWELL. 3 pm. Glyn Hall, Cheam Rd. Surrey 
Area PPU AGM. 


LONDON W1. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney’ St (opp Selfridges). Maurice Du- 
bois: ‘‘Healing.’’ Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


13 March, Monday 


LONDON E2., 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath Rd. 
East London C.100 meeting. 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. Central Library, Swiss 
Cottage. SPGB candidates for Camden GLC. 


WIMBLEDON. 8 pm. William Morris Hall. Film: 
“Threatening Sky,’’ speakers: Tom Braddock, 
Denys Noel, Adm 2s 6d. PVC. 


14 March, Tuesday 


TORQUAY. 7.30 pm. Upton Church Hall, Castle 
Circus. APF meeting: ‘‘How Christians should 
tackle violence and war."’ Speaker: The Rev 
reas Wilson MA, chair: the Bishop of Credi- 
on. 


15 March, Wednesday 


LIVERPOOL. 8 pm. Free Church Centre, Tarle- 
ton St, off Church St. Liverpool Central PPU 
meeting. 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. House of Commons (room 


booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). Film 
show: James Cameron’s Vietnam film, and 
Peter Watkins ‘‘Culloden.’’ Labour Peace Fel- 
lawship. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Committee of 100 working group. 


16 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Shelagh Johnson: ‘‘The Younger 
Generation’s Views.’’ PPU, 


MANCHESTER, 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
St, off Piccadilly. Informal poetry readings. 
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17 March, Friday 


HORNCHURCH. 7.45 pm. Holy Cross Church 
(New hall) Hornchurch Rd, near Roneo corner, 
Two films ine ‘'The Threatening Sky." 
pte ee Dr Russell Kerr and Stan Newens. 


HULL. 7.30 pm. Church Institute, Albion St. 
Meeting in support of International War Crimes 
Tribunal against America in Vietnam. Speakers 
Lawrence Daly and Ken Coates. 


18 March, Saturday 


BROMLEY. 7 pm. High St. Methodist Church. 
Christian Convention on Vietnam. Speakers: 
Fr Simon Blake, Rev Ronald Crewes, Rev 
Bernard Mahoney (from Texas), R. Mallone. 


19 March, Sunday 


LONDON Ell. 3.30 pm. Druids Hall, Bedford 
Rd, Walthamstow. PVC meeting, inc James 
Cameron film ‘‘Eye Witness." 


20 March, Monday 


LONDON SWI18. 8 pm. Merton Hall. Folk song 
and dance concert in aid of Medical Aid for 
Vietnam. Adm 2s 6d, 


23 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Mary Nuttal: ‘‘Slavery.'’ PPU. 
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QUO 
VADIS? 


Myrtle Solomon writes: Easter, the time 
for the big march, is nearly here and 
this year there are to be two marches, 
which is naturally something of a dilem- 
ma for the rest of the British peace 
movement not directly responsible for 
the arrangements. 

Which way? Pacifists have faced the 
dilemma now for some years in the need 
to decide whether they would or would 
not march for a cause that seemed to 
nibble only at the foliage and never 
gnaw at the roots. Perhaps we shall 
never know why it took British people 
sO many years to rise up in protest and 
denounce the existence of the H-bomb - 
the most devastating manifestation of 
man’s acceptance of armed power and 
yet in all other aspects the logical out- 
come of his reliance on an out-moded 
and immoral confidence in creating con- 
flict and fear in the guise of defence. 

In the past, over Easter, many pacifists 
joined the great upsurge of protest, and 
marched with others for a cause only 
partially committed to the fundamental 
issue; this year the opportunity has 
emerged through the initiative of the 
Committee of 100 to carry a message and 
challenge of deeper implication. The 
Peace Pledge Union, whilst lamenting 
the organisational difficulties, can only 
welcome the opportunity given by the 
Aldermaston March Committee for their 
commitment to “No Time for Silence”. 
This is a statement that speaks to the 
appalling condition of the society in 
which we live, which we have all helped 
to create and allowed to grow. 

Last Friday the PPU Executive Commit- 
tee, whilst not committing itself to all 
past or future policies of the Committee 
of 100, agreed to support the Alder- 
maston March Committee. PPU members 
are naturally free to join either plan 
and it should be remembered that the 
two marches will merge on Monday and 
march to Trafalgar Square together. 
Apart from the physical and practical 
difficulties involved the Executive Com- 
mittee decided it was irrelevant whether 
members marched from A to B or X to 
Y in comparison with the dedication 
and sense of purpose that accompanied 
it, though they recognised that the finer 
differences may not be absorbed by the 
public or the press. 

For practical details about either march, 
PPU members please write to 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, London WC1. 

Myrtle Solomon is the PPU General 
Secretary. 


MP’s unwelcome on 


Aldermaston march 


Bob Overy writes: Many people must be 
wondering why there are two Easter 
demonstrations this year and which they 
should support. At a press conference 
given by Jim Radford on behalf of the 
Aldermaston March Committee in Fleet 
Street last week, the point of difference 
between the March Committee and CND 
emerged clearly. Said Jim Radford: 
“We shall not welcome on the Alder- 
maston march Labour MPs who have 
not voted against the government.” 

Mr Radford was at pains to deny that the 
two marches represented a split in the 
peace movement: “There is no conflict 
between CND and us, only a difference of 
approach.” He denies that the two events 
are rival attractions likely to provoke a 
conflict of loyalties. He sees the march 
from Aldermaston and CND’s three days 
of activity as providing demonstrators 
with “a choice.” On the last two days of 
the Easter holiday supporters of the 
March Committee will merge with the 
CND march from Ruislip to Trafalgar 
Square. 

The Aldermaston March Committee, an 
ad hoc group under the chairmanship of 
George Clark, has announced its deter- 
mination to “recapture the moral im- 
peratives of the early marches,” in one 
phrase, or to develop “a restatement of 
determination and principle,” as Jim 
Radford put it. What this means more 
specifically is that the March Committee 
is hoping to organise a “walking de- 
bate”’, a discussion among ail partici- 
pants as to what they think is the way 
forward for the peace movement. Alder- 
maston symbolises the kind of determin- 
ation which the March Committee feels 
needs to be re-emphasised, now that we 
have a Labour government which in two 
years has failed to make any significant 
progress or even initiative in the areas 
with which the peace movement is con- 
cerned, like Vietnam and nuclear weap- 
ons. It is “ challenging the accepted con- 
vention that the peace movement must 
work hand-in-glove with the Labour 
Party.” 
The Aldermaston March Committee is 
supporting a call for a “Vietnam 
Month” of essentially local activities 
after Easter, culminating in the March 
of Shame on April 30, which is being 
organised by the London Committee of 
100. The Vietnam Action Group is ex- 
pected to materialise again in a series 
of direct action protests designed to 
focus national attention on the project. 
During the march from Aldermaston, 
demonstrators will visit the Polaris war- 
heads factory at Burghfield and RSG-6 at 


“ The concept of reciprocity is different between Washington and 


Hanoi ”: U Thant, March 5, 1967. 


Warren Row. There is also to be an 
international tableau of people in fancy 
dress at the front of the march, rep- 
resenting the concerns of the demon- 
strators; and when they arrive in 
Trafalgar Square, participants will be 
proffered blank pieces of paper contain- 
ing the words, “Dear Mr Wilson, I am 
delivering this letter to you personally 
after the Easter rally because...” which 
they will be invited to fill in and 
return, in groups of six, to No 10 
Downing Street. 

The March Committee claims to have 
had much greater support for its state- 
ment and the idea of the march than it 
anticipated. A minimum estimate of the 
number assembling at Falcon Field on 
Good Friday is 500, but it obviously 
expects more - and is earnestly trying to 
arrange accomodation in Reading and 
Slough. Several ‘fairly prominent 
people’”’ have signed a statement in sup- 
port of the march, but it has decided 
not to “ make use of ” these names since 


Moving occasion 


Bob Overy writes: Enthusiasm is mount- 
ing at CND headquarters in Gray’s Inn 
Road as the potential significance of 
their 8} mile mass moving picket in 
London on Easter Saturday sinks in. 
Writing in Peace News last week, John 
Minnion, acting general secretary, called 
it “an entirely new concept in protest.” 
Now, Mike Kennedy, acting national 
organiser, has described it to me more 
politically, in terms of the three days of 
activity, as “putting the policy end at 
the beginning.” What CND has to do 
over Easter, he says, is to demonstrate 
the policy link between Washington, 
London and Saigon, and then demand 
that it be broken. 

The moving parade of 2,000 posters is 
intended to link in a continuous proces- 
sion over three hours the embassies of 
the United States and South Vietnam 
with the Foreign Office in Whitehall. 
The continuous picket will start at 2.30 
pm on Easter Saturday at the American 
embassy in Grosvenor Square, and 
younger, faster walkers will lead the 
parade in single file out of the Square 
through West End _ shopping streets 
round to Trafalgar Square and White- 
hall, and eventually to the South Viet- 
namese embassy in Kensington. 

The organisers claim to have planned 
and therefore to understand how to 
marshal their 2,000 participants into a 
single-file moving picket, each person 
two yards apart. And they ask that mili- 
tant_demonstrators in Grosvenor Square 
on Easter Saturday trust them to mar- 
shal the thing responsibly. They hope 
not to appear bureaucrats, says Mike 
Kennedy, but discipline and order will 
be essential if the thing is to go off 
properly. 

CND has also announced the names of 
54 MPs who support the aims of the 3- 
day Easter demonstration. Among them 
is James Dickens who will be one of the 
speakers in Trafalgar Square on Easter 
Monday. 

The “Pre-Easter Recruiting Drive in 
Central London” is to be focused on 
Saturday, March 18, in a_torchlight 
march round the West End of London. 
Starting at 7.30 pm at Manchester 
Square, near Bond Street underground, 
the march will take in the offices in 
London of two American chemical firms, 
known to be providing napalm for the 
Vietnam war - Dow Chemicals and Cyna- 
aaoe) ae 14 Gray’s Inn Road (CHA 


To North Vietnam 


We, the undersigned, would like to hear 
immediately from as many people as 
possible who will join us in an attempt 
to go to the target areas of North Viet- 
nam to demonstrate our opposition to 
American aggression and to share the 
dangers of bombardment with the Viet- 
namese people. 

Peggy Smith, Loren K. Clarke, 

Francis Hetherington, Manny Bliankett, 
Pat Arrowsmith, 

106 Regent’s Park Road, London NWI. 
(PRI 3496) 


this might appear divisive. Peace groups 
from all over the country have an- 
nounced they are attending, with the 
notable exceptions of Labour and Com- 
munist groups. 

The long-term implications of there be- 
ing two marches are not clear. It could 
be that the decision to organise a march 
which does not “feature” MPs marks 
the beginning of a determined campaign 
to move the peace movement away from 
the CND policy of qualified support for 
Labour left-wingers. When I asked what 
the March Committee saw as happening 
after Easter, only Sue Abrahams ven- 
tured anything, and that was that in 
future years she hopes the Easter 
demonstrations will be organised by an 
ad hoc “ Easter March Committee,” com- 
prising both CND and all other peace 
organisations. 


On the road again 


Brian Richardson writes: About twenty 
Gypsy families in the London Borough of 
Bromley are again living on the road- 
side; children who should be in the fresh 
air are confined to caravans to keep them 
from the traffic. One day last week an 
18-month-old child crawled into the road; 
mercifully the cars managed to avoid 
im. 
As previously reported (February 24), 
this winter Bromley council kept its 
emergency camp site at Star Lane closed, 
and travellers returning from summer 
work have to occupy road verges. Just 
before Christmas, they found an empty 
field and moved in. It turned out to be a 
housing site, on to which a contractor 
was due to move in March. 
Bromley council invited Grattan Puxon 
and Gypsy representatives to a meeting, 
where it was suggested that they might 
transfer to a field at Green Street Green, 
where they could stay rent free for four 
months. It was agreed that this was a 
constructive suggestion, and the Gypsies 
said they would look at the site and give 
a decision. 
Here things went wrong. Only two of the 
travellers went to look at the field. They 
had doubts about the softness of the 
ground, lack of water, and the council’s 
practice of emptying cesspool lorries 
into the main drain there, and told the 
council this, expecting further discus- 
sions. Meanwhile a local councillor had 
organised opposition to the council’s con- 
ciliatory policy, and residents staged 2 
protest march to the Town Hall. The 
council announced that the offer, having 
been “spurned”, was withdrawn, and 
proceedings were started to clear the 
Gypsies from the building site. 
So now they are back on the road verge, 
and all that the council can offer them is 
to take their chance, along with 50 or 60 
other families who claim to come from 
the borough, for one of twelve places on 
ie permanent site now under construc- 
ion. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S DAY 
1967 


Theme: 
nam ” 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitz- 
roy Square, W1 

March 11, 7.30 - 10 pm 


“Children of Viet- 


Speakers and visitors: Verdun 
Perl; France and USA 
Children’s pageant, new films 


Jape “The threatening 
s y ” 

Tape recording from USA of 
recent speech by well-known 
cartoonist - satire 

Admission 2s 6d 

National Assembly of Women 


36 Spencer St, London EC1. 
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